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Throughout the 1980$ the educational and employment prospects for our 
nation's youth have been the center for extensive* continuing, public debate. High 
levels of youth employment, the 1^ of basic skills attainment, arid the impact of 
technology in the workplace are three major issues that have focused this debate. 
Major curricutar reforms for the nation's schools and universities have been proposed 
by various commissions and study groups representing the views and interests of 
business, federal and state legislators, parents, educators, and a host of others. Many 
of these reports recommend policy and programmatic interventions designed to create 
a smoother transition between the schooling and the initial emptoynient phase of adutt 
life. 

The problems of youth unemployment and schooMo-work transition are 
particularly acute for handicapped youth. Madeline Will, the U.S. Assistant Secretary 
for Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, notes that the majority of the 
300,000 handicapped youth leaving school each year are either unemployed or 
significantly underemployed, and most have earnings at or below the poverty level. In 
response to this pressing problem, the Congress and U.S. Department of Education 
have funded a series of demonstration, research, and personnel preparation projects 
to further study the complexities of the problem, develop appropriate interventions, and 
train professionals from different disciplines and fiekis to fadlitate the adoption and 
use of improved practices. Over the past two years, approximately 150 projects have 
been funded representing an investment of more than $7 mlltion annually. 
Universities, state education and rejiabilitation agencies, local schools, rehabilitation 
facilities, and parent and advocacy organizations have developed and adopted 
innovative program models and undertaken applied research and development 
projects. Initially funded In October, 1984, the Transitional Programming for 
Handicapped Youth: Interdisciplinary Leadership Proparation Program at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign was one of these projects. 

Over the three year funcing period, the program provides doctoral level 
preparation for five students and masters level training for ten students who plan to 
take leadership roles in universities and other organizations serving handicapped 
youth. The students were selected from varied disciplines and professional 
backgrounds such as special education, vocational education, rehabilitation, social 
work, developmental disabilities, and bu&iness, to ensure that the program and itc 
instructional components would address the complexities of the transition process 
from multiple perspectives. The faculty members directly involved in the program are 
also drawn from multiple fiekis: Dr. L Allen Phelps (vocational education). Dr. Janls 
Chadsey>Rusch (special education). Dr. Paula Meares (social work), and Dr. Janet 
Floyd (rehabilitation). The students complete coursework, seminars, practice, and 
assistantship experiences based on an Individualized program of graduate study. The 
coursework and related experiences focus on building their competency in three 
strands-transitional programming, social and organizational change strategies, and 
personnel devetopment practices. 

Central to the program's instructional design is an Annual Forum which 
provides an opportunity for the faculty and graduate students to Interact with 
distinguished leaders and scholars regarding, transition-related Issues for 



handicapped youth. The first Forum was held September 4-6» 1985 and focused on 
education and training systems and issues. The proceedings from this Forum have 
been published in a document entitled "School-to-Work Transition for Handicapped 
Youth: Perspectives on Education arKi Training.* A second annual Forum» which 
focused on employment trends and issues and their impact on populations with 
disabilities and handicaps, was held September 10-11» 1986. The third and final 
Forum focusing on a review of current theories of transition and how they relate to 
what is actually taking place in the field was held July 19-20, 1987. During the two- 
day Fonims, papers were presented by leaders in the field with time set aside for 
discussion of each paper. Program faculty members, graduate students and other 
University faculty servecl as session leaders and discussants. 

Seven of the eight papers contained herein were presented at the second and 
third annual Forums. Following the Forums, the presenters were invited to revise their 
papers based on the comments provided by the discussants. Once the final papers 
werd received, the graduate students were asked to develop brief Commentary 
statements, which are also included herein. These statements note the significant 
points raised in each paper and offer supplementary perspectives on selected issues. 
The introd:.'ctory chapter was prepared by Dr. Repetto, who served as the project co- 
director during the time of the second and third annual Forum. 

Spedai acknowledgement needs to be given to the Interdisciptinary graduate 
students for their wori( In helping to organize and conduct each Forum. The students 
did an excellent job as reactors to the papers presented both during the Forums and in 
written Commentaries. Spedai credit needs to be given to Pat Decoteau and Annette 
Veech for their support and scholariy wortc in the editing of this document. Dr. Royd 
should be commended for the manner in which she planned and conducted the 
second Forum. The project faculty, Drs. Phelps, Chadsey-Rusch, Meares, and Royd 
are due a vote of thanks for their support, willingness to participate and helpful 
insights. A final thanks goes to Dr. L. Allen Phelps for his leadership as the project 
director 
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Chapttr 1 

Employment of Youth with Handicaps: 
Economic and Educational Considerations 

Jeanne B. Repetto, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
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Employmtnt of Youth With Handlcapa: 
Economic and Educatlona) Convldaratlont 



The educational literature of the 1980s abounds with models for providing 
services to youth with handicaps for the transition from school to work. Most models 
have In common an educational base» bulH throughout the high school years, that 
Includes the provision of appropriate life skills curricula, bridges that extend Into the 
workd beyond school delineating levels of potential support eervlc«s, and types of 
employment and community settings available to youth with handicaps (Halpern, 
1985; Phelps* 1986; Wehman» 1984; and Will, 1984). It Is assumed that the 
appropriate curriculum along with cooperative efforts by service providers, parens, 
and educators outlined through a transition plan will facilitate a studenfs transition 
from school to ynork (Bates. Suter. & Poelvoorde. 1986). Although these models have 
pushed the fiekJ of special education forward In Its conceptualization of secondd7 
education servtees. periiaps it Is time to step back and kx)k at the worid outside school 
that these students are being prepared to enter. 

The business worid Is full of economk: and mari^et trends that must be studied 
and understood in onjer to prepare students for jobs that will be available In their 
futures. These data have a dire-^ Impact on the conceptualization of education 
programs. Tb^^ Introducto^ chapter discusses the transition movement as well as 
economic ar^J cuniculum trends that shouW be conskJered when planning transitional 
services for youth with handicaps. 



Madelene Will (1984), Assistant Secreta^ for the Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS), was timely In establishing transition from school 
to wori( as the priority for this decade. Her foresight has caused educators to take a 
second look at how and why they are educating students with handicapping 
conditions. Too many special educators see themselves as seconda^ educators who 
provide remedial academics to special education students In order to maintain their 
enrollment In "regular* education classes. This perception promotes dependency and 
may prepare students better for functioning In a stnictured school environment rather 
than In the outside worid. The transition Initiative has forced seconda7 special 
educators to rethink the reasons for educating students. To ponder the questlon-ls It 
more Important for the student to function In science class or the real worid? 

it wouki be naive to think that transition from school to wortc was set as a priority 
for purely humanitarian reasons. In reality It wouki appear that Will was prompted to 
visualize the transition movement by an unemployment rate ranging from 50 to 80% 
for disabled wori<ers (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 198;^), a reported 8% of the 
gross national product being spent to fund disability programs that support 
dependoncy (Will, 198^), and th^ fact that those individuals with disabilities who are 
employed are often urKferempbyed (Hippolitus, i980). Until these Individuals are 
able to obtain and maintain higher levels of employment, transition services are likely 
to remain a priority In the education of students with handicaps (Phelps, 1986). 

Along with setting transition as e national priority for this decad3 several pieces 
of legislation have been passed to assure the provision of transition services. One 
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Interesting aspect of the legislative provisions described below is their grounding in 
several dsdp!ines» which seems to indicate a strong fdiQng that transitional services 
are only possible through cooperative efforts. 

•The Car) D. PerMns Vocational Education Act (Public *^w 98*524) assures 
the provision of counseling services to facilitate the transition from school 
to post-school employment and career opportunities. 

•The Education of the Handicapped Amendments (Public Law 99-457) 
provides funds for transition services and the evaluation of transition 
demonstration projects. 

•The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 has been reauthorized for three years by 
Public Law 99-506. This Act adds supported employment as an 
authorized vocational rehabilitation service and provides discretionary 
grant monies for transitional service activities. 

•The Fair Labor Standards Act as amended by Public Law 99-489 provides 
for wages paid to individuals in sheltered workshops to be commensurate 
with wages paid to nonhandicapped workers completing comparable work 
in the vidnHy of the workshop. 

•The work incentives provisions of the Social Security Act have been 
revised by Public Law 99-643 to assure that the Supplemental Security 
Income program and Medicaid benefits do not serve as disincentives to 
employment. 

•Targeted jobs tax credit has been reinstated for a three-year period by 
Public Law 99-514. The Tax Reform Act of 1986 (Federal Register, 1985; 
Social Security Administration, 1987; Whitehead, 1987). 



The transition initiative and subsequent legislative support have spurred 
educators and service providers to develop models for the provision of transition 
services (Halpern, 1985; Kerachsky & Thornton, 1987; Phelps, 1986; Wehman, 1984). 
Although it Is too early to evaluate the long-term effectiveness of these models, ceilain 
components are common to most models, including interagency agreements, 
functional school curricula, written transition plans, linkages with business and 
community, and the provision cf the necessary support ser>^ces. The developers of 
these models have undertaken the painstaking task of providing a conceptual 
framewort( for the delivery of transitional services. 

Once a conceptual framewortc has been developed, it Is time to implement its 
components. This requires the review of current curriojlum and provision of services. 
In revising curriculum it is important to note common threads that run through 
exemplary programs. Carr (1986). for example, has listed the following threads in 
regards to vocational education programs: 

1. The program Is not developed in educational isolation; it involves business 
and Industry and others from the Inception to the finished product. 

2. The program is an integrated product blending all components Into a 
comprehensive learning experience helping learners to draw relationships 
between all aspects of the curriculum. 

3. The program presents a k>glcal sequence that is cleariy outlined and able to 
be Indivkiualized for all students. 
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AtthouQh C&tr Xst«d tNM components with vocational education programs in 
mind it would t—m that th«y hav« direct implications for tha redesigning of curricula 
for programs offering transitional services. When developing tliese, educators must 
work with business and indust7 and other service providers throughout the total 
process to assure that the cunriculum will be functional Curriculum developed for 
transition must draw relationships between academic subj^ s and their uses in the 
real work). Rnalty, concepts need to be presented in a logkral sequence which can be 
Indi'i^duafized through the transition plan or the individui^' educi^tion plan. 

Implementation of the transition models must go beyond the internal 
commitment to Indivkkjal staff members, programs, or the institution to focus on the 
extemal factors that will Impact students as they leave school. To understand these 
factors so that they can be infused Into the provisions of transitional servicer, 
educators and service providers need to approach business and indust7 In a manner 
that promotes cooperative planning. Cooperative planning can only occur once a 
team has been developed to work jointly on the problem. According to Weisbord 
(1985) there are four key factors in tearr building: 

•Interpendence -* Each member has a stake in solving the problem. 

•Leadership - One member feels strongly enough about the problem at 
hand to assume the roie of leader. 

•Joint Decision - Each member has made the decision to participate in the 
group. 

•Equal Influence - Each member has equal influence in team efforts and 
decisions. 

Throughout itese four points a thene of equal ownership, mutual 
understanding, ::ind vested Interests Is apparen*. ft would seem that If all parties 
involved had a working knowledge of each others* language, guiding pnndples, and 
needed outcomes, the*^ cooperative planning for transition could become a worthwhile 
venture. A review of the current literature on the formation of cooperative plans offers 
little Information about methods that educators can use to understand the world of 
business and industry in order to show what education can do tor businesses. Most of 
the literature focuses on what business has to offer education, an approach that will 
not serve to form any longlasting cooperative efforts. The reality Is that without these 
cooperative efforts, students will not be prepared to enter the outside world upon 
graduation and transition planning win not become a reality. 

Economic and Educational Considerations 

The major foci of this conference proceedings document are the economic and 
educational considerations required for planning transitional services tor youth with 
handicaps. Understanding these factors forms the basis for a true partnership 
between all participants In the provision of transitional services. This foundation 
should be grounded In mutual understanding and respect for the parameters in w.hlch 
each partner functions. Learning about the effects of economic trends on the job 
market and developing educational currknjium that addresses the transitional needs of 



students can only serve as one of many building blocks in laying a firm foundation 
based on mutual understanding. Respect can only be fostered once an understanding 
of each dscipHne has been achieved. The following review of economic trends and 
educational issues presents each category separately* but they should not be viewed 
as independent* but rather as Interdependent* with each affecting the who!3. 
Economic Trends 

In his paper Bowe urges us to treat economic trends as our fiiends. These 
trends seems to be toward less competition for the disabled youth for finding jobs. 
Many communities are having a hard time filling entry-level positions. It has become 
common to see Help Wanted signs in the windows of fast food restaurants, dry 
cleaners, and department stores. The cause for this decline in available employees Is 
the drop in the number of youths available to work. As stated by Bowe, we are in the 
"Baby Bust," the "Baby Boom" Is over. Bowe cautions that the availability and ease of 
obtaining entry>level positions makes it easy to settle for placing youths in these jobs. 
It must be remembered that these positions offer little security for the future. Trends in 
the job market need to be considered when training for other than entry-level 
positions. These trends can help to forecast what areas of training will most likely yield 
Job opportunities. According to Bowe the fields in which to train individuals are health- 
care, financial services, computer information specialist, nonprofit sector fund raisers, 
and entrepreneurship. Many disabled youth will reach their full potential through the 
getting and keeping an entry-leve! position; for them the current job market trends 
appear to '^e favorable. Other disabled youth will aspire to occupations that offer more 
stability and opportunities for advancement. Studying job market forecasts is 
Important in order to offer training programs that will best prepare these youth for future 
jobs. 

An undorlying theme In Bowe's paper Is to take advantage of the trends in order 
to encourage business to offer job training programs, reasonable accommodations, 
promotion potential, and other benefits to youth employees. This theme has been 
reiterated in the 1986 National Alliance of Business report "Employment Policies: 
Looking to the Year 2000." In this report business is encouraged to play a role in 
assuring the quality of public education and training programs. Business needs to get 
involved because of the decline In ihe iabor pool and the need for basic academic 
skills to perform future jobs. The report outlines responsibilities for business in three 
areas: (a) to help upgrade school facilities, (b) to assure that skill training programs 
meet the needs ot business, and (c) to relate academic curnculum to the worki of work. 

McCarth/s paper discusses the fieki of human resource development and how 
this is affected by the reduced pool of potential employees in business. Companies 
are investing in the retraining and habilitating of injured workers to assure a supply of 
dependable employees, if you will, to protect their human resource investment. This 
point is illustrated by an article by Sheie (1985), "Adapting Training for the Hearing 
Impaired," appearing In the Training and Development Journal . 

McCartny goes on to discuss demographic, economic, legislative, public 
opinion, and technolopicat factors that help to shape employment opportunities for 
persons with disabilities. He seems to agree that now Is the time for the public sector 
to initiate cooperative efforts with the private sector. It is noted that barriers in such 
areas as work disincentives, operating expense controls, legislation, and public 
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perceptions need to be acklressed by both sectors to help facilitite partnerships and 
employment of the disabled. 

An added barrier, pointed out in a paper by Clark is the mismatch between jobs 
and job seekers which continues to increase the gap between work force 
requirements and student preparation programs, in order to cut through these 
barriers, Clark advocates the formation of an Industry-Special Education CoundL The 
Council serves as the central coordinating alliance for all existing adviso7 councils. 
This central coordination helps to strengthen existing comm'rttees through coordination 
of efforts. This coordination of efforts is necessary to eliminate the current fragmented, 
unstructured, and ad hoc methods of Interacting with the business community. Clark 
views organization as the first step to improving the education and training of 
handicapped students. 
Edtinatlonal issues 

Edgar's paper presents a viewpoint that at first glance appears to negate the 
efforts of the transition movement. The opinion presented is that some students should 
not be trained for competitive empk)yment because they will never be able to reach 
this goal. In reaTity the business worid will not hire these students because they will 
not be able to compete with the production levels of other employees or applicants. 
These students should be trained to be competent workers. Edgar feels that there is a 
fallacy in our societal belief of valuing individuals for what they can produce instead of 
for who they are. When taking a second took at Edgar's paper it becomes clear that he 
has pointed out what is perhaps the meaning behind the transition movement: To help 
individuals make a smooth transition from school to work at their highest level of 
achievement. For some students this level of achievement will be competitive 
employment and for others it will be to reach a level of competence In their 
employment setting. This type of thinking allows educators, support personnel, and 
business representatives to view students as total persons and guide them to the level 
of employment that will give them success, not fnjstration. 

In his paper on worksite modifications, Leslie also points out the need to took at 
disabled Individuals as whole persons. When modifying worksites, both a person's 
capabilities and discapabilities need to be considered. Along with adapting the 
worksite to meet the needs of the individual, the accessibility of housing, 
transportation, and the community should be evaluated. Looking at the total 
environment helps to assure the most optimal situation for a person to be a productive 
employee and contented citizen. 

Leslie promotes the analysis of the total environment and then the use of the 
least amount of modifications possible to adapt the environment. Adaptations must be 
pragmatic and available to all segments of business and industry. Becauso employers 
have the same expectations for disabled employees as for nondisabled workers, 
modifications must be cost effective and simple. 

The papers discussed thus far have been centered around employment trends, 
forming cooperative e forts with business and indust^, philosophically looking at the 
training of students, and worksite modifications. Piihai brings all these aspects 
together to k>ok at the issue of what Is the best curriculum format for providing training 
to students with handicaps. Simply put, how can we best prepare students for the 
transitioning from school to work. In discussing this Issue, Plihal presents the pros and 
cons of three different curriculum models. The models range from job-specific training 
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to training students to reform their own work environnwnts. In summarizing the models 
she states: "All three plans would emphasize the development of students' cognitive, 
social, and vocational skills " This statement once again brings us to the theme that 
the whole person must be considered when transition services are being developed 
and Implemented. 

In the final paper included In this monograph, Schalock proposes that the 
provision of transitional servk:es Is a social experiment, the hypothesis being that 
these servfees will make a difference in the lives and employment status of dsabled 
Individuals. Throughout his paper, Schatock outlines the reasons and appropriate 
methods for cvakjating this social experiment. His closing romarks reiterate that we 
are accountable for our future and for the way in which history will view our efforts. 
These reasons, along with the need to monitor and adjust the services provided to 
students, are given as the basis for evaluating programs . 

Summary 

The previous section outlines a collection of papers presented at two Fomms 
surrounding the global issue of schooMo-work transition for youth with handicaps. 
Each author brings to their paper a unique background and mindset For this reason a 
variety of views are presented in this proceedings document. It is the reader's 
responsibility to sift through the papers and synthesize the various opinions Into 
useable information. This type of synthesis was the Intent of the Forums, to present 
views of leaders In the field and to provkJe the audience with the opportunity to take 
issue with the concepts presented, ft is hoped that through this process a new and 
clearer understanding of the economic and educational Issues surrounding the 
transition of youth with handicaps from school to work will emerge. 

A few critical questions and issues to consider white reading this document 
might be: 

•To what extent can and should the private and public sectors work together 
to better train the future workforce? 

•What can educators learn from the business world and what can the 
business worki leam from education? 

•Does education have anything to offer business and industry? 

•Should the goal for all youth with handicaps be competitive employment? 

•Can the transition initiative reach its goal by focusing only on the issue of 
employment? 

•What curriculum will be most effective in training secondary students with 
handicaps? 

•What role does program evaluation play in the development of transitional 
programs? 
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Compfttltlvf Employmtnt: Trends and Issues 



The purpose of this paper is to discuss the labor market in America and how this 
Impacts on youth making the transition from school to employment. One issue is the 
transition-age population of people with disabilities-how many are they? What do we 
know about these young people? The next logical question Is: What is their 
compet'rtksn for jobs? In other words, what is known about nondisabled youth in the 
same age range? And finally, it seems sensible to ask: What kinds of jobs are 
emptoyers offering to young people these days. That Is, what is known about 
competitive emptoyment for school leavers and labor-mari<et entrants, new and In the 
foreseeable future? Periiaps another way of saying this is: This paper will discuss 
supply and demand as each drives the American economy in its dealings with young 
people who are coming out of high schools, vocational schools, community colleges, 
and universities to enter the labor force, most of them for the first time. 

Examining the most recent data available, from 1985 and 1986 on these issues, 
we can come to some understanding about where we are and where we are going. In 
other words, what trendsare becoming dominant and what these appear to mean. All 
of this, it seems, gives us a basis for deciding what we are going to do. If we are not 
satisfied with opportunities available in competitive employment for young people who 
are disabled, 'this discussion might help us to see what steps need to be taken to 
Improve services for disabled youth. To offer a context in which to react to the details, 
an overview of the key facts and their interpretation will be given as a starting point. 

The transition-age group of persons with disabilities is, I think, small enough 
that we can provide XT* those peopit^ some individual attention. Even including 
Individuals as young as tenth graders anc' as oki as college graduates, we are talking 
about one million peoplo. Ou^ nationwide network-special education, vocational 
education, postsecondar\* vocational and other college programs, and vocational 
rehabilitation-shouki be ab*e to assemble the resources needed to help these people 
to make the transition from school to work. If not, we face bome real problems In our 
service delivery system. 

The transition-age population of handicapped Individuals is a fortunate one in 
that It is part of the "baby bust" generation. That is, there are fewer nondisabled 
Individuals with whom to compete than was tme of eariior cohoris of transition-age 
people with disabilities. In fact, In many parts of the country, there just aren*t enough 
young people to fill available jobs. 

The economy provides the playing field on which both disabled and 
nondisabled people are performing. Right now, the economy is generating a 
substantial number of jobs, but the bulk of these jc^s are low-paying, entry-level 
service-sector jobs. To over-generalize a bit, without actually stretching the tnjth, what 
Is happening is that hundreds of thousands of men in jobs that involve making; things 
are losing employment while many more women are getting jobs requiring the 
provision of services. Of course. It Is not only women who are taking these jobs and 
men who are k)slng other jobs, but that Is a strong pattern. 

The manufacturing sector Is shrinking now, but projections are that goods- 
producing companies will soon begin transferring the work back to this country. When 
the Jobs return, though, they will be different kinds of jobs. There will be more use of 
automation and less unionization of the wori<force. The two factors-computers/robots 
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and lower pay/fewer benefits-combine to make It possible for companies to 
manufacture goods In this county at less cost than they now Incur making them 
(tbroad. 

Professionals planning services for transitlon*age youth with disabilities face a 
seeming paradox. It Is actually easy, In many parts of the county, to place these youth 
on jobs right out of high school. That has not alw^s been the case. The down side Is 
that many of those are Jobs without a future: low-paying, low-security, low-potential 
positions. 

For some of your students and clients, that will be all to which they realistically 
can aspire. But for others you will need to challenge them to postpone gainful 
employment, pursue higher education, and compete for better but less plentiful Jobs. 

Transition-Age Youth With Disabilities 

Our first question Is: How many people are we talking about when we discuss 
"transition-age" young people who are handicapped? It's a good questlon-and one 
for which we really doni have ve^ good answers. We face an oW problem: How do 
we define our terms? And what data do we have available? I'll be discussing here. In 
this section, material that leads to two conclusions: 

1. The transition-age population of persons with disabilities Is about one 
million In size. 

2. The quality of our data about these people Is unacceptably low. In 
particular, the State Education Agencies (SEAs) and the Local Education 
Agencies (LEAs) just aren't telling us enough about them. 

Both conclusions have bearing upon our consideration of competitive 
employment of transition-age disabled persons. 

Our best sources Is the 1985 Curren t Population Riiivfly This Is a source I 
have found to be very helpful. For one thing, a single definition is used throughout the 
country. One might quibble with the definition (I do), but at least It Is a consistent one. I 
also very much appreciate the fact that the data are reported using age ranges I find 
helpful. The Current Population Suivey (CPS) has a catego7 for persons aged 16-24 
that fits my needs nicely, because I understand "transition-age" to encompass persons 
in that age range. That I rely primarily on the CPS may surprise some people. 

Some of you wouW look to the U.S. Department of Education and to the Sf-As 
and LEAs for your numbers. For that reasons, I think It's Important to explain why I do 
not place much credence In those figures. 

Rrst, there are questions about the accuracy of the child count figures. SEAs 
get money for each chiki they say Is a handicapped child receiving special education 
services, so they have an Incentive to Increase the numbers. At first glance, getting 
some $276 per school year per chiki seems to be little: it is little In comparison with the 
costs of educating those children. But when you look a little further, you begin to 
understand. For example. In the 1984-85 school year. Illinois claimed a total of 
208.024 chikiren and youth aged 3 to 21 as receiving special education. That's about 
$57 million In federal funds that state couki receive under the Act. 
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Second^ the deMions cause us some concern. In the 'hard of hearing or deaf 
category, for example, children with fairly minor losses of hearing might be claimed. 
The "learning (fisabled" category is so well known as subject to abuse that I need not 
dweii upon the fact that nany people have real doubts about the definitions being 
used. 

Third, In the area of transition, the U.S. Department of Education and SEA/LEA 
numbers give us too little Information. We have only the category 18 to 21 year olds in 
special eduojlion to help us [the next lower category, 12-17, is too broad; there is no 
category of persons aged 22 and over]. Rrst, more of us consider "transition age" to 
be broader than that age range. Second, many SEAs and LEAs do not provide 
special education services past age 18, although they are pennitted by the Act to do 
so. Only 2.8% of ail children served in 1964-85 were aged 3-5 and just 4.5% wore 
aged 18 to 21. reflecting the fact that many programs concentrated upon serving 6 to 

17 year olds. 

Some background may prove to be helpful. The U.S. Department of Education 
issues an annual report on how the nation is doing in implementing federal laws that 
govem special education. The 1986 report, called the Eighth Annual Rftport to 
C ongress on tho Imtalementfltion of the Education of the Handicapped Act . Just came 
out. It offers us data current as of the 1984-85 school year. The report itself glides 
over how the terms "handicapped* and "disabled" are defined. In essence, the SEAs 
and the LEAs defined these tenns, unfortunately each pretty much in its own way. And 
they did that by classifying children and youth into one of ten categories: learning 
disabled, speech impaired, mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, other health 
Impaired, hard of hearing and deaf, orthopedically impaired, multi-handicapped, 
visually haiKJicapped, and deaf-blind. In theory, the SEAs and LEAs were following 
some criteria In making those classifications. In practice, however, one notes with 
dismay just how different the states actually were. I don't even want to get into the 
Issue of what is a leaming disability and how do we decide that except to note, without 
comment, that 42.4% of all handicapped chikJren aged 3 to 21 who were being served 
in the 1984-85 school year were classified as leaming disabled 

Now» rm trying to pin down the size of the transition age population of 
handic&.>prd youth. But here, as elsewhere, I'm restricted to working with what is 
given to ua. The Annual Report has adopted the age groupings mandated by 
Congress In its 1984 amendments to the Act (P.L 98-199): 3 to 5. 6 to 11, 12 to 17. 
and 18 to 21. In working with this report, then. I am forced to define transition age as 

18 to 21 ; otherwise, I can1 use its numbers. This is yet another area in which available 
data are cause for misgivings. 

According to the Eighth Annual Report, there were 192,438 handicapped youth 
beinp, served by the nation's schools who were between 18 and 21 years of age. That 
is 3.2% more disabled youth than were being served the previous school year. If we 
look back six years, though, to the 1978-. J school year, we find that the number of 18 
to 21 year olds vwth disabilities who are being served has jumped 88.3%. In other 
words, the group neariy doubled In size over the past six school years. 

Tho report Is silent on the question of how many 18 to 21 -year-old disabled 
youth were not being served in the nation's schools In any given year, rather simply 
because the U.S. Department of Education doesn't know. Yet again, the data are as 
frustrating as they are enlightening. 
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There are two other ways to Interpret the 192,438 figure. Rrst, how much of the 
total population of disabled youth in schools do these youth represent? According to 
the report, there were a total of 4.363,031 handicapped children aged 3 to 21 
receiving services during the 1984-85 school year. Thus, 4.5% of sarved children and 
youth who were handicapped and who were being served were between the ages of 
18 cjid 21. The report says these 18 to 21 -year-old handicapped youth constituted 
1 .2% of all 1 8 to 21 year olds In the schools that year. 

The report goes on to describe at quite some length various demonstration 
projects aimed at helping the 192.438 youth with disabilities who were in the 18 to 21 
age range also Includes, under the heading The Challenge." the somewhat puzzling 
statement, on page 36. to wit: "Despite the progress that has been made during the 
past decade In extending educational services to handicapped students at the 
secondary level, an estimated 300.000 young people may exit from special education 
this year without the promise of vtork and community participation." The writers 
presumably include here younger disabled students as well as those in the 18 to 21 
age range, but this Is never made clear. It Is just one of many Instances In which we 
are dealing with estimates rather than good numbers. 

So we have a population of 192.438 Individuals aged 18 to 21 who have 
handicaps and who were being served In the schools In the 1984-85 school year. The 
first thing ^hat strikss me when I look at that number is how unexpectedly small it 
seems to be. In Washington, the U.S. Department of Education has worthed for the 
past five years to make a very prominent priority out of services to this group. 
Somehow. I thought the/d constitute more than Just 4,5% of handicapped students 
being served In the schools-and more than only 1.2% of all youth (disabled and 
nondisabled) In that age range. 

Before moving on to the CPS. however, let me make one or two observations 
that may be of Interest to you in Illinois. The Annual Report says there were 7.040 1 8 
to 21 -year-old handicapped youth in Illinois schools during the 1984-85 school year. 
They represented 3.4% of the 3 to 21-year-okl population of youth with handicaps that 
year, and lass than 1% of all 18 to 21 year okis in the state that year. 

Let us now tum to the 1985 CPS to find out about how many disabled youth are 
In the transition-age category. Conducted In March, the CPS reported that 3% of all 
noninstltutionalized 16 to 24 year oWs have woric disabilitles-that is. permanent health 
conditions that prevent them from woridng or limit the amount or kind of wori< they can 
do. The figure for 1985 was 1.026.000 persons, or about 8% of all 16 to 64-year-old 
disabled persons. 

This gives us what I believe is a reliable baseline estimate of the transition-age 
populatlw.i of persons with disabilities. We're talking about one million people. 
Remember, however, that these individuals represent Just one in every twelve 
woridng-ags adults with disabilities. Eleven In every twelve 16 to 64-year-old disabled 
persons are outside the transition age: we must not neglect them in our focus on 
transition-age youth with disabilities. 

The Competition 

The one million people we've identified as transition age compete for Jobs with 
nondisabled individuals, usually against people their own age. For this reason, it is 
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heipfu! I'j hstVd some Information about 16 to 24 year olds who are not disabled. 
Again, ihe CPS helps us more than any other data source. Theie, for 1965, wo find 
that a total of 34 million you.ig people aged 16 to 24 did not report work disabilities. In 
19$0, there were 40 million without disabilities and one million with. 

Thirty-four million Is a lot or people. But a little perspective is very helpful here. 
Demographers refer to those now leaving schools as members of the "bnby bust" 
generation because it is smpll comparf^d to the *baby boom* gcneratloa. Baby 
boomers are those bom between 1947 and 1964; thus the youngest boomers are now 
22 years of age. 

Between 1980 and 1985, the population of people aged 16 to 24 dropped fully 
six million. To place that number into context, It helps to recall that the oconomy 
generates about two million new jobs annually. In boom periods, such as the first and 
second quarters ot 1984, the rate shoots up to as high as four million new Jobs per 
year. Since1980, the economy has created thirteen million new jobs. But new there 
are six million fewer people looking for those jobs than there wore in 1980. 

What has been happening, as the supply of young people has shmnk over the 
past few years, is that employers increasingly have hired older women retuming to the 
labor force. They've also brought In retired men. More and more, as you go to fast 
food restaurants, for example, you find the people behind the counter areni new high- 
school graduates any more. It is not that McDonald's and others don't want to hire 
youth: they do. It is that, increasingVi they cani find them. 

In New England, for example, there are so few young people looking for jobs 
that future economic growth is expected to be restricted by the lack of jobseekers. 
Unemployment in New Hampshire right now is 2%. The term "unemployment," 
remember, mdudes persons actively seeking wor.'<, people laid off ano' expecting to be 
called back, and others temporarily between jobs. Tl^ls means that there Is virtually no 
unemployment in New Hampshire today. In Rhode Island the rate Is 3.4%; in 
Connecticut it Is 3.5%; and in Massachusetts it is 4%. 

Things have gotten so difficult la some parts of the country that employers are 
offering bonuses unheard of in years past. The "minimum wage" shops, such as fast 
food and laundry establishments, now often pay a premium of 30% to 60% over the 
minimum wage simply because they have no takers at $3.35 an hour. If you work at 
Bloomingdales in Boston and you bring In a friend who qualifies for work, the store will 
pay you some $500. There are firms on Long Island, In New York, and in Boston that 
pay the round-trip fares of workers to get to and from work simply because thoy hav3 ^o 
do so to attract employees. 

The competition for transition-age youth with disabilities is largely with their 
cohorts, nondisabled 16 to 24 year okis. But it is also with displaced homemakers and 
retired persons brought back into the labor force. In this connection it is worth noting 
that the number of women who now are In the labor force is very close to its theoretical 
maximum. Today, some 64% of all women aged 16 to 64 are In the labor force, pn ail- 
time high. Given that many women are mothers and that others, for various reasor;U, 
don't want to work, the fact that many economists are projecting a levelling off of the 
growth rate of women working is something that begins to make sense. Says Janice 
Outtz of the Greater Washington Research Center and author of a new report on 
women at work: "Companies dont have as many women going to work anymore. The 
supply is dwindling." 
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with respect to older persons, the trend is clearly towani lasa labor- force 
participation, not more. Males aged 55-64 once had a labor-force participation rate 
that exceeded 90%; today, the rate is just 68%-and it is falling. Males over the age of 
65 participate in the labor force today at a rate of 17.4%. women at a 7.8% rate; as 
recently as 1970. men over 65 had a 27% rate of labor-force participation, women 
9.7%. Although people are living longer, the trend is toward continued early 
retirement. So It's not likely that older people will be much competition. 

This Is the reality that gave birth to McDonaltfs program of hiring disabled 
people, a program It calls, without blushing. "McJobs." The company actively recaiits. 
make accom.modations for. and hires di$abled people so that its jobs get filled. We're 
seeing active recruitment of people with disabilities throughout the service economy. 

The oversupply of jobs relative to workers is not something that we see 
uniformly throughout the nation. In much of the "oil country*-Texas. Louislar^a. 
Oklahoma. In particuiar-and in some of the farm states such as Kansas and Missouri, 
we see high unemployment. Some states, such as Ohio and Pennsylvania, have yet 
to climb out of the depths to which they sank during the 1S82 recession because they 
rely so much upon heavy manufacturing. Illinois is one of those states still having 
probtems finding Jobs for its people. 

Nonetheless, to borrow a quote from stock martlet players. The trend is your 
friend." And the trend is very strongly toward less competition for disabled young 
people. That leads us to the next questions: How well are these young people doing 
now in getting Jobs? 

Jobs for Training-Age Youth 

I said eartler that while it should be quite easy for our service delivery system to 
asslot transition-age youth with disabilities to get entry-level, low-paying jobs in the 
service sector, the real challenge will be to help these young people obtain better, 
more secure, higher-paying jobs. 

We need to answer several questions. What kinds of jobs seem especially 
likely to be attractive in the years to come? What are some of the strategies people 
like you and me could use with success in helping transition-age youth to pet those 
Jobs? 

Again, the best source available to me is the 1985 Current Population Survey. 
As of March 1985. when the study was done, labor-force participation by wortc- 
disabled youth aged 10 to 24 was 44% for males and 37% for fem^^les. 

Now. again. It l» helpful to define terms. Labor-force participation means 
someone Is worthing or actively seeking wortc. If called, they would serve. K^ot all 
people In the labor force have jobs; but most do. "Out of the labor force" means that 
the individual is not woridng. is not actively seeking wortc. and If called could not 
necessarily serve. When we say that 44% of 16 to 24-year-okl disabled males were In 
«he labor force last March, we mean they either had jobs or were looking for liism; that 
means that more than half. 56%. neither worker nor were seeking wori<. In that age 
range, we can be sure that the vast bulk of them were in schools or colleges. 
SImiiarty. among transition-age women, the 37% labor-force participation rate means 
that 63%, or almost two*thirds, were neither working nor seeking woric I think just 
about all of them were In school. Put simply, fewer of them had dropped out of school 
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or finished their schooling prior to receiving a college degree, than is the case among 
disabled young men. 

To place those figures into context, consider that for nondisabled youth of the 
same age range, the rates of labor-force panldpatlon were 69% for males and 63% for 
females. That is, about two-thirds of nondisabled 16 to 24 year olds either had jobs or 
were actively loo ^ng for them; 31% of the maWs and 37 % of the females were out of 
the labor force. >^ I had to make a guess, Td say that substantial numbers cf thena 
nondisabled you'.tg people had part-time and part-year Jobs to help them through 
college. My tuspidon is that disabled young people find those supplementary 
employment opportunities hard to come by, so they concentrate fully upon their 
education. 

There is a further piece of Information you needed to understand these 
numbers. The overall labor-force partidpation rates by disabled men and women in 
1985 were ]omt than were those for transition-age youth: 37% for males and 25% for 
females. In other words, 16 to 24-year-old disabled youth actually were n^re likeV to 
be in the labor force than were okier adults with disabilities, on average. Now, to a 
large extent this is an effect of the arithmetk:al process of averaging extremes. Labor- 
force partk:ipation by men, and women with disabilities who are aged 25 to 34 and who 
are 35 to 44 Is higher than it Is among transition-age disabled youth, but it is 
conskierably lower among those aged 45 to 54 and 55 to 64 than it is among 16 to 24 
year okis. in other words, the tow labor force partidpation rates of disabled men and 
women age 45 puii down the averages. 

During the peak working years, 25 to 34 and 35 to 44, disabled men partldpate 
In the labor force at a 53% and a 50% rate, respectively, according to the 1965 CPS. 
Among women with disabilities, the rates that year, respectively, were 44% and 34%. 
These figures Illustrate the obvious: large numbers of disabled young people go into 
the labor force. Those groups, however, are members of the baby boom generation: 
It's hander for them to get Jobs than is the case among today's young people simple 
because competition Is much stronger among 22 to 40 years okis than In any other 
age cohort in the country today. 

Returning to the transition-age cohort again, we need to understand not Just that 
labor-forced participants is a factor but that the kinds of jobs young people with 
disabilities get these days Is cause for some concern. The problem-and It Is an 
important one-Is that many of these young people have dead-end jobs. They are 
working for minimum wage In insecure occupations, with few benefits and little 
Hkeiihood of career advancement to better, more secure Jobs. 

What kinds of Jobs or careers are likely to help them to escape the uncertainties 
of minimum-wage employment? Here we are looking at career pls'^filng options for 
today's transition-age youth with disabilities. That Is, by any measure, a tricky 
business. Forecasting where the Jobs will be is fraught with difficulties. Nonetheless, 
there are some trends that are strong enough to be worth our attention. 

1 think near the top of anyone's fist shouki be careers in the health-care fleki, 
particulariy for okier persons and espedatiy In the community as opposed to withlr^ 
hospitals or Institutions. Our sodety is aging quickly because people are living longer. 
At the same time, federal rules make It attractive for hospitals to discharge patients to 
community care-givers at the eartiest 5afe opportunity. Young people who have 
learned to cope with their own disabilities are already sensitive and skilled at helping 



othars to cope with limitations and disabilities. So I would look long and hard at 
community-based health care, health maintenance organization, residential 
community support service kinds of iobs. People who manage these kinds of 
programs can expect salaries in the 30s to 60s; people wjto own them or are the chief 
executive offfcers can make In the 80s or even more. 

Rnandal sea'Ices of all kinds are another strong growth area. The hottest and 
best-paying, of course, are Investment banking Jobs. But poople who do personal and 
family finanda! planning, accounting, pension management, and similar kinds of work 
should do quite well. It used to be that financial planning was ve^ simple: you took 
your paycheck, spent some of it. and put the rest Into a bank savings account. Today 
the vehicles for Investment and saving are so numerous, and so confusing, that 
expertise Is needed. Today, too. many pec-ple just dont have the time to do their own 
finandal planning: this Is particularly true of two-Income famines where both spouses 
have professional Jobs. People In financial planning can make salaries an>-vhere 
from the 30s to the 200s or even more; some Investment bankers earn $500,000 
annually. 

Computer programming has been oversold. It Is growing, but the base from 
which It Is moving Is so small that the percentages are grossly misleading. There Just 
areni as many programmer Jobs coming as there are would-be programmers already 
looking for them. However, the next step up-computer applications writers, systems 
analysts, and corporate management Information system professionals-are in strong 
demand and likely st stay that way for the foreseeable future. It's not Just a matter of 
being able to progrt, \ In COBOL or some oliier language. It's a matter, rather, of 
making a computer do something for a conrpany-and solving problems that emerge 
with complex software. Salaries In this area range from a low In the 20s to a high In 
the 90s. 

In the nonprofit sector, the biggest demand clearly Is for fund raisers. 
Increasingly, organizations serving oisabled people or any other vulnerable 
population are choosing as their le;:ders people with a track record In attracting 
govemment. corporate, and foundadon grants as well as Individual donations. For 
someone who can raise several mMIons of dollars annually, salaries In the 60s to 90s 
are not uncommon. 

Finally. I want to emphasize that perhaps the biggest trend today In our 
economy Is entrepreneurshlp-people starting and running their own businesses. Tve 
seen a lot of young disabled people do this, and some have been ve7 successful. It's 
risky. The up side Is that the business Is your own. so you need not wor7 about 
discrimination from some employer-you are the employer. The down side is that It 
requires tremendous commitment, long hours, and the ability to persevere through 
several years of low earnings before the business begins to pay for itself. 

The opposite stde of the coin Is also worth Investigating. Hero, we are looking 
at Jobs to avoid. I would put at the top of my list federal, state and local Jobs In social 
woric. counseling, and other "human ser>dces' fields. Funding for these programs Is 
very tight already. Caseloads are often overwhelming. Morale b!cw. And this may 
surprise some of you. but I have seen many people In these fields, sodals worics. VR 
counselors, and special educators, who are not disabled exhibit some of the most 
negative attitudes toward hiring disabled people that exist anywhere. These people 
tend to regard Indivkiuals with disabilities s-^ clients, patients, students-but not as co- 
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worktrs ar4 s;rd)y not as bosses, "ne traditional acKico to young people with 
dsabilitits-to, )n effect. *worK with your own kincT-ls advice \hat probably has hurt 
more people than it has helped. 

When young people with Usabilities tell me today that the/d like to help others 
who also are disabled, I generally tell them that they have a noble and fine sentiment- 
but to do that worK on their own tima, on a volunteer basis. I suggest they go into some 
other line of work, make a good Hvlng, and usa their money and time to contribute to 
others who are disabled. This may be an overreaction, but it is based upon more than 
15 years of watching human-services fiekis. Take exe;.^ples. To this day, neither 
Gallaudet College nor NTID, the two major colleges for deaf pet pie, ever has had a 
deaf preskient of chiof offk^er. To this day, only a handful of state VR directors or top 
managers are disabled. To this day, only ^ "e or two state or local spedal education 
agency heads are disabled. 

Also as the top of my list: teaching. While the baby bust generation shows 
some signs of nearing its end-there is an up-tick now in births, especially to older 
women-support for education continues to be modest. Salaries are low, pressure is 
high, and society Increasingly looks to the schools to solve its problems, including, of 
course, don abuse. IVe seen Gttle evidence that school distrkrts are f i^pAiced to make 
the ' of a teacher more rewarding, financially or otherwise. In colleges and 
universities, the combination of the baby bust generation (low enrollments), high costs, 
and large numbers of tenured faculty make teaching an Insecure business at best for 
most young people. 

For people who want to teach, probably the best advk:e is to go into corporate 
education and training programs. These ln*house trainers tun seminars ranging from 
one hour to several weeks In duration. Salaries are good, from the 2Cs to the 70s. 
The good ones then leave, to Join outside firms specializing in corporate training, 
where salaries can go into six figures. Corporate training has everything public school 
teaching does not: tow pressure, high salaries, public esteem and prestige. 



Competitive employment for transition-age youth is a mixture of opportunity and 
challenge. Entry level Jobs are plentiful and In fact easy to ge.. There Is a temptation 
t^ take those kinds of jobs. After a few years, however, it becomes clear that these 
fields over very little security and lei^s advancement. As special and vocational 
educations, what shouki you do? 

Probably the best tactic Is to help those individuals who have limited potential to 
prepare for and get the readily available entry-level jobs. But for students who ret>!ly 
have a change to buiki a rewarding career, you need to steer them away from the 
temptation of taking the first Job offer and guide them Into fiekis where they have the 
best changes of making a living while enjoying their work. 

I woukj strongly encourage you, too, to take full advantage of the fact that there 
are fewer young people than available jobs In many communities. Use this demand 
for workers to negotiate for job training programs, reasonable accommodations, 
promotksn potential, and other benefits for people who place with those employers. 
For each disabled person you nelp to move up In a company, the job that indivkiual 
left becomes available for another placement. 



Summary 
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Commtntary: Competitlvt Employment Trends and Issues 



Marty Markward 

Visiting Educational Specialist 
Office of Career Education for Special Populations 



In his paper, Bcwe presented three trends/issues about competitive 
employment from the perspective of supply and demand economics. He discussed 
the size of the transition-age population, the competition of the transition-age 
population in the workplace, and the types of jobs available to thf.m. He summarized 
his discussion In a succinct fashion providing the reader with a challenge for the future 
and several suggestions for a general course of action to improve employment 
opportunities for transition-age individuals with handicaps/disabilities. 

Bowe*s perspective in the context of supply and demand economics provided a 
refrec^hing analytical approach to the problem of competitive employment for transition- 
a^e individuals v/ith handicaps. This "big picture" perspective contained a flavor of 
bcth optimism and challenge; this combination of Ingredients was necessary to 
stimulate problem-solving on the part of the reader. 

When discussing the size of the transition-age population, Bowe devoted much 
time and detail to his rationale for using the statistics from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) versus those from the Department of Education. Those reasons given 
for not using the st!)tistics from the Department of Education (e.g., inaccuracy of child 
count. Inappropriate labeling process in some cases, and poor categorization of age 
groups) seemed valid based on this author's own experience as a practitioner. Bowe's 
use of the CPS statistics resulted in two deductions regarding size: (a) by comparison 
to the total population of individuals with handicaps, the size of the transition -age 
population is small, and (b) in relationship to the size of the population, the service 
delivery system "should assemble resources needed to help these people to make the 
transition from school to work. If not, we face some real problems in our service 
delivery system." Bowe's statement regarding the service delivery system seemed 
nebulous. A statement of such Importance may warrant more discussion about the 
strengths and weaknesses of our past, current, and future potential defivery of services 
to the transition-age population with disabilities and handicaps. 

In regard to competition, Bowe delineated several important trends: (a) supply 
In favor of transition-age individuals with handicaps, (b) jobs being generated, and (c) 
competition relative to locale based on employment statistics. Bowe encourages the 
educators to view "the trend as your friend,** however, there was little elaboration on 
this topic relative to understanding the "trend" as this understanding related to 
research, practice, and advocacy on the part of the reader. 

According to Bowe the real challenge Is helping transition-age youth "to get 
better, more secure, higher-paying jobs." He tended to de-emphasIze the fact that 
there still remains a major challenge to help a large portion of this population find aoy 
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jobs. The disincentives to work are created by the benefits staicture of social welfare 
poficy and the labeling aspects of our public education system. 

Bowe directed the reader to focus attention on higher job expectations for the 
transition-age population. This point was an Important one to make. He also provided 
the reader with information about employment trends by identifying potentially good 
job opportunities and ones to avoid when counseling, educating and training 
transition-age indtvkiuals with handicaps. 

in sum, Bowe*s paper was dynamic in regard to his perspective and his 
optimism. He shared with the reader relevant, valuable information about competitive 
employment trends and issues related to transition-age individuals with disabilities 
and/or handicaps. Although Bowe informed about "what" the trends and issues are, 
his paper seemed to lake the "how" to utilize the trends and issues relative to practice, 
research, and advocacy. 
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Contemporary issues and Future Trends That Impact on 
Employment of People With Handicaps 



From the chambers of Congress to the grassroots of rural America, the issues 
associated with increasing employment opportunities and enhancing employment 
outcomes for ail citizens are of critical and widespread concern. For persons with 
disabilities, as well as their personal and professional advocates, this Is not a rather 
recent reaction to the unanticipated consequences of economic recession or 
intemational competition that has shut down factories, fanns, and oil fields. Rather, it 
represents their long*standing stmggle to enter and be recognized as equals among 
the ranks of the woricforce and thereby to participate In the mainstream. Thus, tho 
agenda at hand-to address issues of employment for persons with disabilities-is 
cieariy timely. Given the emphasis on this population that has been allotted more than 
its share of employment banlers and less than its share of attention from labor policy 
makers, the picture we seek to capture may more appropriately be termed a puzzle. 

The Framework of Target Groups and Influential Issues 

The focus of this paper is to develop some prominent themes and observations 
for educators to deliberate. If these propositions seem impressionistic, idealistic or 
controversial, that is In keeping with the perceived parameters of this paper: to move 
our thoughts as far upfietd as our talents will take us within this arena of analysis and 
debate. Hence the issues are selective but, hopefully, representative. The 
participants, however, are identified by virtue of the vocational (re)habilitation and 
transitfon*to*work process; namely, (a) the disabled community which encompasses 
people with disabilities (espedaily young adults), their families and advocates; (b) the 
servlce*providing communities from the education and rehabilitation systems; and (c) 
the employment community toward which the transition is directed. The domains 
selected for consideration of their impact constitute recent developments and future 
challenges in five major areas of our society-demography, economy, legislation, 
public opinion, and technology. Within these domains, manifestations and 
implications of trends are identified sequentially for each of the three designated 
groups that participate In the transition*to*work process. Capsulized statements of the 
issues are presented in Table 1. After briefly describing each issue, estimates of its 
consequences for shaping the employment opportunity stnjcture for persons with 
disabilities will be given. 

Our society and the world at large are proliferating with change. Peter Dnjcker 
(1985). the organizational management expert, has predicted that the crises brought 
on by rapid changes in society will pose an even greater threat for public*service 
institutions than for private*sector enterprises. As someone employed by the public 
sector and interested in improving it through my professional activities, I was at first 
disconcerted upon reading this projection. While preparing this paper, however, I was 
reminded of something else I had read, about the Chinese character for crisis. It Is a 
combination of the symbols for threat and opportunity. Hopefully, by examining our 
situation with both a realistic view and an affirmative vision, we shall, like the Chinese, 
anive at an understanding of each crisis as a sign not only of threat but also of 
opportunity. 
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TABLE 1 



ISSUES SHAPING THE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY STRUCTURE, 
PARTICUURLY FOR PERSONS WITH DISABILITIES 



DISABLED 
COMMUNITY 



EDUCATION/REHAB 
COMMUNmES 



EMPLOYMENT 
COMMUNmr 



DEMOGRAPHY 



Changes in cognitive and cultural Expanded networks of influence and Feminization of corporate cultures 
characteristics of client populations practice 



ECONOMY 



Financial disincentives to work Budget cuts to human services Cost containment pressures 



LEGISLATION 



Programs and pciicles targeted to Professional credentialing 

severely disabled and transition popu- controversies 

lations 



Inequality of equal opportunity efforts 



PUBUC OPINION 



Normalization and integration 
movements 



Public accountability pressures 



Weakened ethic and socialization for 
work 



TECHNOLOGY 



Computers as personal prostheses Computers as occupational tools 



Shift from an industrial to an Infbrma* 
tion and service labor market 
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Demographic Shifts In Client, Practitioner, and Workforce Populations 

Much has been noted about the changing demography of the U.S. population 
and various subgroups within K. For example, the decreased birthrates since the end 
of the baby boom, combined with improved health care that has extended the average 
lifespan, have resulted in a much larger older population in actual and relative 
numbers than ever before. What is not so often apparent or discussed is the 
ramifications of these changes, except by policy analysts (e.g., DeJong & Ufchez, 
1983). The following section suggests three situations brought about by demographic 
change that should be understood and responded to by those liwolved with vocational 
preparation and placement of persons with disabilities. They are: (a) the questionable 
appropriateness of nfiony of our service approaches that were developed within a 
therapeutic ideology and for a clientele population that are not typical of today's; (b) 
the expansion of the effective sphere of influence of rehobilitation philosophy and 
practice into new services territories; and (c) the "deregulation" ot workplace, which 
has become more diverse, particularly more feminized. 
Qut>nf»stflp. hlAramhififl! service approaches 

Frank Bowe's (1983) compilation and interpretation of disability data from the 
Census and Current Population Surveys have provided us with urgently needed 
information for program projections and policy review. In addition to these analyses by 
age, race, and sex, we need also to consider the cognitive and subcultural 
characteristics of contemporary client groups (PSI International, 1984). Vocational 
rehabilitation techniques were originally imported from the previously established 
disciplines of secondary vocational education and college counseling psychology. 
Recipients of service from these disciplines tended to have rather normative 
acculturation and tolerance for the competitive standards and verbal testing 
characteristic of academic environments. Given the cognitive ly impaired, socially 
disadvantaged or multiply handicapped status of many of today's clients, we need to 
evaluate the appropriateness and adequacy of our counseling and training 
philosophies and strategies. Without such scrutiny, less effective or actually 
dysfunctional interventions are likely to be implemented. The result is loss of 
opportunities for clients* career development and for updating of professionals' 
repertoire of helping skills. 

Another quality of agency services that warrants reconsideration by 
practitioners is bureaucratic stnjcture and standardization, which many wouki simply 
call :!gklity. Several of Naisbitt's (1982) "megatrends" share the common theme of a 
shift away from authoritarianism. These include: movement from institutional help to 
self-help, from hierarchies to networidng, from centralization to decentralization, from 
dichotomies to multiple options. In rehabilitation, these emphasis are evidenced in the 
growing popularity of job-hunt clubs (Azrin & Besalel, 1980), placement consortia 
(Nelan, 1984) and community group homes, nevertheless, the categorical and 
hierarchical nature of much of our service stnjcture remains Ingrained. It Is reflected in 
ways that are both interpersonal (such as the typical status difference between 
providers of special education or rehabilitation services and the consumers) and 
programmatic (such as inflexible sequencing of services). W^.*h regard to the latter, for 
example, the experiences, of Wilcox and Bellamy (1982) have brought them to 
question the advisability of always providing on-the-job training after career 





exploration and skill training when it might serve some clients as a good preparatory 
orientation of these programs. 

Expanded networks for edunatinn an d rebabilitation practitionflrs 

Another demographic shift worth noting is the distribution of settings in which 
educatio) and rehabilitation professionals are now working. This is due to a 
combined decrease in demand in some settings (e.g., due to deinstitutionalization) 
and increasing or new requests for services In other sectors. Most notable are the 
appearance and acceptance of rehabilitation practitioners in industry (Shrey, 1982) 
and schools (Szymanski, 1984), turfs previously not tred by them as employees. 
Companies are Interested in preserving the Investment they have made in employees 
who have sustained a work injury or disabling condition (Beaudway, 1986). Programs 
to rehabilitate and retum these workers, preferably to their former employer, represent 
the fastest-growing job opportunity In the rehabilitation fieki. Similarly, corporations 
are recruiting dynamic educators whose skills are oasily transferable to training 
positions created as firms both retool and reinforce their staff in order to keep abreast 
of technological advances and employee expectations for meaningful quality of 
worklife. To be sure, some of their career mobility is a desperate exodus from the 
experience of job stress and bumout assodated with human service vtoik In traditional 
settings; more often, 11 is prompted by an enterprising spirit that seeks more creativity In 
or control over their work. Innovative exchange programs also exist that allow 
personnel from the public sendee and private corporate sectors to spend time in the 
other setting to update their knowledge and share a fresh perspective on mutual 
challenges (Phelps & Trelchel, 1983). Certainly, the consequences of these Inroads 
directly expand the opportunity stnjcture for the education and rehabilitation 
professionals who take advantage of them. But they also Indirectly and positively 
affect their consumer populations, who thereby gain access to professional helpers 
who are more broadly experienced anc* better connected to a networi^ of colleagues 
both inside and outside the system. 

Diversification of the WQri<force and resiiHing Mflregulatin n" of the wnrkplara 

Not only has the demographic composition of the rehabilitation client population 
changed over the past decade or two, but also that of the general wori^force. The 
biggest change has been In the number of women who have entered the labor mari^et. 
This has resulted in what might be termed a feminization of the wori^place. Gradually, 
women have been sensitizing business and industry to the concerns of a more 
pluralistic wori^force and asserting their rights as the negotiating tables of the 
employment community. For example, some corporations have become responsive to 
the needs of nontraditional wori^ers for flextime scheduling and company-subsidized 
childcare. These efforts have been positive ramifications for other sodal groups that 
previously had been regulated to a marginal position in the laborforce. All this has 
created lecs rigid screening criteria because as the wori<force becomes more 
diversified, it becomes harder to retain a traditional mold for some ideal or typical 
worker. Accordingly, It has made employers recognize and rely on the wisdom of 
accontmodation. The more heterogeneous is the wori<force and the more accepting of 
that diversity Is the corporate culture, the greater the consciousness about 
accommodation and the more likely it is that employers will adopt it as a core of their 
human resources devek)pment strategy (Belau, 1985). 
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In the past, companies employed personnel managers whose responsibility it 
was to keep problems at bay. Toda/s forward-thinking firms realize that workers are 
their major Investment, much more so In most Industries than capital investment they 
make In equipment, materials, and facilities. Thus» they cannot afford to lose these 
human resources because of legitimate but unaccommodated needs related to 
physical, mental or social functions. To some extent, accommodation has been 
narrowly construed as synonymous with hardware solutions to specific problems 
posAd by disability or another deviant characteristics. But actually, accommodation is 
an attitude that allows for the full expression of human talent; it is a means of securing 
the right to equal opportunity to participate, not some special privilege for a few who 
somehow do not fit in (McCarthy, 1987). This broa Jerconception of accommodation is 
the crux of the labor policies of many European and particularly Scandinavian 
countries, as well as the developing movement for supported work in the United States 
(Rusch, 1986; Will, 1984). 

Findings from the nationwide study of corporate practices concerning 
employees with handicaps clearty Indicated that the firms most likely to conskier and 
successfully implement accommodations were those which had a philosophy 
emphasizing the Importance of the Individual and, interestingly, a notably lower 
tu mover rate (Berkeley Planning Association, 1982). Such qualities reflect not a mere 
policy of porsonnel management but a commitment to human resource devetopment. 
Typically, th s approach Is characterized by extra efforts to ensure the safety, wellness, 
career enhiincement and self-fulfillment of a<( employees (Rati, 1985). These goals 
are manifested In corporate support of carpooling, child care, health promotion, 
volunteerism, and continuing education for employees; flextime and job-sharing 
options; and assistance and rehabilitation and programming for troubled employees 
and injured workars. 



It is impossible to be exposed to any of the news media these days and not 
realize the considerable changes that have been taking place in our economy. 
Indeed, one of these is that "our* economy no longer exists. We now operate not in a 
nationally controlled but In a global economy in which everyone from simple farriers to 
slick automakers are more threatened by international business than by the 
competition within their Immediate territory. There are numerous other economic 
issues that might be explored for their relevance to the employment outlook for 
persons with disabilities. The three selected for our consideration concem: (a) 
disability benefits regulations that constitute disincentives to pursuing employment for 
many clients; (b) the current con^arvatism In Federal fiscal policy and the resulting 
reduced public expenditure for many disability-related service programs; and (c) 
counterpart pressures within the private sector for cost containment In certain Intemal 
corporate functions (such as personnel training and dliiabllity management) which, 
actually, can provide new opportunities to the education and rehabilitation systems to 
be more serviceable to business and Industry. 



Responding to Economk: Changes and Challenges 
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FINANCIAL DISINCENTIVES TO WORK 



For a segment of the disabled community, the most pressing concern Is whether 
they will be able to survive financially and, Indeed, literally, when they become 
employed and have to relinquish their disability benefits. The dependency-relnfordng 
regulations attached to Medicaid and SSI/SSDI benefits routinely cause persons to 
forfeit Hfe-sustainlng. expensive medical and attendant care, once their Income 
exceeds a very modest level. Similar disincentives are faced by a larger proportion of 
the disabled community who have less severe functional limitations but indefinite 
needs for financial assistance and medical services that will only be met contingent 
upon their continuing to prove that they cannot work. Provisions have been Introduced 
under Sections 1619 (a) and (b) that are intended and anticipated to reduce 
disincentives In Social Security regulations (Conley. Noble, & Elder. 1S86). Only 62% 
of the facilities serving deveiopmentaiiy disabled clients that were surveyed by 
Kleman. McGaughey, and SchalocK (1986) were, however, aware of these provisions, 
and less than one quarter of their facilities sample had taken advantage of thom. 

Oddly enough, clients disincentives to work are frequently discussed as a 
motivational problem. Really, however, "disincentives depend on rational people 
making rational chok:es in light of the alternatives available to them" (Berkowitz. 1985, 
p. 30). Thus, they can be adequately addressed only at a systems level by examining 
the impact of the Inflexible either/or choices that the regulations tend to offer. Instead 
of emphasizing strategies of "remotivating" people to accept any work under 
precarious and Inhospitable circumstances. w& would better Invest our energies in 
revamping our definitions of work and the contingencies for participating in the 
commonwealth. As Leontief (1986). p. 24) expressed it: "In redefining the ways in 
which we differentiate between work and leisure. In planning new models for Income 
distribution no longer solely linked to economic contribution, primarily. In re-assessing 
the ways in which we evaluate social contribution, our society must speak fully and 
freely...lf we are not to become a handicapped society, lumber with a recipe for 
disaster Instead of one for social development." Recognizing the rising tide of 
structural unemployment even In highly developed countries today. British critics of 
current rehabilitation policy have proposed options for establishing soma form of a 
"social wage" that wouW more broadly recognize human talents and contributions than 
does our dichotomy between employment and unemployment (Comes. 1984: Croxen. 
1984). 

Reduced public funding nf human RarvinA prngram*^ 

Directly relevant to publicly funded occupational training and social support 
programs are the fiscal priorities and consequent budget cuts of the Reagan 
Administration's policies and proposals (Duncan. 1987)1 Local govemments and the 
private oector are expected to "pick up the slack" from decreased support for social 
programs wrought by Increased expenditures on military defense. Also, for school 
systems, local tax propositions In many areas have severely curtailed the monies 
allotted to special education programs. The optimistic, opportunity side of this crisis 
situation Is that It has served as a needed Impetus for many nonprofit organizations 
that had previously relied exclusively on public-sector support to cultivate private- 
sector sources of income (McCarthy. 1986a). This not only expands their fiscal 
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support network bu\ also encourages outreach that generates new colleagues and 

consumers for their servico activities. 

Pressure in the privatfl sectof to control operating expanses 

Several circumstances in the contemporary business world would have 
combined to create considerable pressure for cost containment within corporations. 
Those most directly impacting on the field of rehabilitation include the exploding costs 
of health care» workers' compensation and long-term disability ben9fits (Galvin» 1986; 
Schwartz, 1984; Victor* 1985). The resulting financial strain has greatly increased 
corporate interest in obtaining (or providing their own) disability-prevention and 
rehabilitation servtees to retain the experiences workforce In which they have invested 
(Eckenhoff, 1984; George & Hembree, 1986). Another rehabilitation concern in the 
workplace is employee alcoholism, substance abuse, and similar problems that, if 
untreated, will lead to termination, an outcome as costly and undesirable to the 
company as to the worker. Employee assistance programs organized to respond to 
these workplace wellness needs have been responsible for the important introduction 
of rehabilitation principles as well as practitioners into the corporate setting (McMahon 
& Shaw, 1983). Furthermore, top management in the more successful corporations 
are emphasizing unprecedented commitment to the overall strategic development and 
continuing education of their human resources (Shaffer, 1986). But even the most 
basic Implementation of personnel recruitment, assessment, and training are 
becoming so expensive for firms that those responsible for these activities are more 
than ever interested in developing tmsted relationships with external organizations 
that can refer already screened and qualified job applicants (McCarthy, 1385). This 
represents a significant opportunity for educational and vocational rehabilitation 
facilities to secure the patronage of the private S2Ctor simply by marketing and 
performing well the training and placement services they are designed to do. 



Much of whet shapes the employment opportunity stnjcture Is a host of indirect, 
interacting factors that comprise the complex context within which the labor market 
buyers (employers) and sellers (wcrksrs) operate. Of course, this is not an entirely 
open and negotiable marketplace. Rather, it is in part reactive to laws, policies, and 
regulations that serve as behavior controls or incentives. From among several 
relevant legislative and political forces, the following aro selected for examination: (a) 
legislative programs and priorities that favor specific populations within the disabled 
community: (b) poiitk^l activiJes of rehabilitation professional organizations designed 
to promote their credibliity and credentials; and (c) employer compliance with the tetter 
and spirit of the equal employment opportunity and affirmative action legislation 
protecting qualified handicapped persons. 

programs and priorities favoring spedflc segments of the disabled population 

Certain program priorities and pieces of legislation of the past decade have 
greatly impacted the prospects for career development and community living of 
persons with disabilities. Foremost among these is, of course, the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 and its amendments which opened the door for providing Independent living 
services and which mandated that service priority be given to severely disabled 
Individuals. More recently, the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services 



Impact of Legislative and Political Programs and Priorities 
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(Wlil» 1985) has launched an intensive professional education and grants campaign to 
promote successful transition from schoo! to work with» If necessary, supported 
employment opportunities for all persons regardless of the severity of their 
handicapping conditions. Besides the obvious benefits of generating funds for 
programming and having the enforcement power of the law, these legislative and 
executive acts offer another important advantage. Specifically, they codify 
humanitarian values that make a statement of societal responsibility for providing 
equal opportunity to achieve vocational self-actuallzation and meaningful social 
participation. The Impact of these legislative enactments Is widely appreciated by the 
disabled community. Indeed, results from extensive Interviews with 1,000 persons 
with various handicaps led to this conclusion concerning legislation relevant to their 
status that was passed since the late 1960s. There Is strong support for the rote 
played by federal government among most disabled Americans. The strength of this 
endorsement for a federal program is unsurpassed since the Harris firm began 
measuring publk: suppc/rt for federal programs and laws* (Harris & Associates, 1986, 
p. 10). 

This Is not to Imply that ve can rest complacentiy on our laurels. Phelps (1986) 
summarized how, during the past two decades since the legislation of equal 
educational opportunity, the variety of training Institutions In this country *have 
encountered serious difficulty In attempting to integrate and serve handicapped 
youth... have largely neglected elforts to Include persons with handicaps* (p. 15). 
Moreover, efforts continue on the part of the Reagan Administration to misrepresent 
the purpose and curtail the enforcement of affirmative action legislation, and to abolish 
the minimum wage while unions and some disability organization (e.g., American 
Foundation for the Blind) are trying to eliminate the exemptions to It that sheltered 
workshops enjoy. Our continuing energies should be applied to counteracting the 
misunderstanding of the rationale and outcome of social equity policies that Is 
reflected In attitudes that 'all they want Is a handout* snd the backlash that such 
feelings generate. If anything, our social policy and responsibility need to be 
Invigorated, not undermined. 

Credftntialing contfovflrsles In tha ffthflbilHation prnfflsslon 

Recently, there has been an upsurge of debate and posturing about 
credentlaiing of rehabilitation counselors. Aside from petty protectionism^ this Is a 
legitimate concern for any profession, particularly when, as Is the case with 
rehabilitation counseling. It Is a relatively new field which is not yet well known or 
clearly understood by the public at large (Victor & Vlscardi, 1983). Furthermore, it is 
not currently ccntrolled by uniform licensing procedures. In part, this limits 
rehabilitation counseling services from being accepted for reimbursement from certain 
third-party payors In some of the new service arenas (such as Industrial rehabiiitatlon) 
that are attracting many practitioners these days. Thus, there Is growing momontum to 
establish licensure requirements and recognition. Alongside the credentlaiing 
movement Is a push for specialization into sub-fields of the profession. White the 
rhetoric supporting these devetopments argues that they will bolster the profession's 
credibility, they are more certain to Increase the coffers of the credentlaiing Industry, 
such as organizations that offer courses to prepare candidates for certifying 
examinations. For years, every state has had teacher certification which as not always 
assured the quality of our educators or lent credibitlty to the profession at large. 
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Wh«t» then, dots all this m«an for clients and their employment prospects? 
Supporters of licensurt claim that It will ensure better quality services by setting 
standards for entry qualifications and continuinc education of practitioners. 
Consumers, however, terxi to place greater value on counselors* personal experience 
(e.g., with disability or in the world of work outside of the rehabilitation system) than on 
their academic background (George Washington University, 1960). If specialization 
results In n>ore experiences and Informed service providers who, furthermore, are 
more easily Mentifiable, thereby Improving the accuracy and effk:iency of raferral, then 
clients Witt be better off. H, on the other hand, specialization only serves to solidify and 
justify a labyrinthine service system, then we can all do without further fragmentation of 
the pmfessk)n. 

InflquABty of ftqtial employmant opportunity (EFO) ftffnrts 

Administrative and legal mandates designed to promote social equity are 
typically controversial because they upset the status quo. Certain ones, such as equal 
emPk>yment opportunity Ism,, have suffered as well from poor publk; understanding of 
their rationale. For example, it Is relatively easier fCT people to comprehend how 
segregated schools can result in cidar Inequities for trc.<>^tlonat disadvantaged groups. 
Furthermore, the mandated remedy requires only that the protected class be allowed 
full admission to the same schools as all other studerts. In the realm of emptoymont, 
however, resolution of the inequity Is strategically less obvious. Not eve^one is 
eligible for, or even InterestJd in, any particular occupation or job, so it Is not just a 
matter of guaranteeing everyone the same options by opening doors and dismantling 
segregation systems. Moreover, the solution to employment inequities Is based not 
merely on the acceptability of current options and outcomes, but on compensating for 
the cumulative and enduring effects of past discrimination. Consequently, the 
legislation not only prohibits employers from making dlscriminat07 evaluations In 
hiring and promotion, but also stipulates that they take special steps (affirmative 
action) to attract, emptoy, and advance applicants from the now-protected dass. In the 
case of EEC legislation for people with handicaps, the situation Is further complicated 
by the fact that the determination of what qualified as a handk:ap !s not deflnltlvo and 
varies across different state and federal jurisdictions. This imprecise definition of 
handicap has been a consistent complain of employers (Eliner & Bender, 198u) who 
must rely on court decisions that continue to reshape the parameter of this protected 
class. Recent disputes contesting handicapped status under this law have Involved 
persons with Acquired Immune Efficiency Syndrome (Rsher, 1986; LeGrande, 1986), 
a very controversial condition and puJiIc heahh problem in Itself that typifies several 
complex issues that the employment community and society at large are likely to 
continue to face in the future. 

Given thOL^e considerations and the Inevitable subjectivity of personnel 
judgments. It is no.\ surprising that EEO regulations can be violated by attitudes and 
actions ranging from perfuncto^ implementation to outright sabotage. Crucial policies 
are at stake, not just some meaningless bureaucratic procedt^res of the kind that 
typically get skirted. In addition to concerns about compliance, there Is the 
fundamental question of whether the provisions of Section 503 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 contain the necessa^ clout to Improve employers* EEO behavior. 
Advocates from and for the disabled community have consistently argued that without 
the structu!^ of employment quota goals and timetables like tha programs for racial 
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minorftits and women, EEO programs for handicapped individuals have no effective 
force. Unfortunately, there is more than a little evidence that EEO programs for 
handicapped individuals are a low priority compared to those for women and radal 
minorities. For example, a study i:*^:ted in a major personnel journal that analyzed 
corporate affirmative action did not even mention, let alone include in its investigation, 
laws and programs dedicated to handicapped individuals (Vemon*Gerstenfeld & 
Burke, 1985). The status and protected rights of studonts with disabilities were 
similarly disregarded In virtually all the major critiques that were otherwise 
comprehensively completed (Lilly, 1987; Pugach & Sapon*Shevin, 1987). A major 
conclusion of the recent Harris poll of employers representing 921 U.S. corporations 
concerning their efforts and attitudes toward hiring persons with disabilities reads: *it 
is clear that most managers give the recnjitment of disabled people a ve7 low priority, 
and that little societal or business pressure is brought to bear on them to give It a 
higher priority" (Hanis & Associates, 1987, p. 16). This is yet another reflection of the 
powerlessness of persons with disabilities as a minority, a crucial subject cogently 
addressed by Stubbins (1987). 



Changes in Public Perceptions and Expectations 
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The closely interpersonal nature of education and rehabilitation ser>^ces Is such 
that providers and consumers tend to spend most of their time together in self- 
contained setting sin which their mutual influence on each other is obvious. Because 
of this. It Is easy to forget periodically how much each group Is also Influenced by the 
contemporary climate and normative trends of society at large. This final section 
discusses a prominent aspect of the attltudinal Zeitgeist for each of the three 
communities whose roles we have been examining. Specifically, the themes are: (a) 
the improved perception and integration of persons with disabilities In society: (b) the 
accountability pressures being applied to educators and rehabllitationists from a 
dissatisfied or more assertive consumer community; and (c) the relaxation of the 
traditional attachment to the work role and to a particular employer as tha c^ilef source 
of one's Identify. 

Effects on normalization and mteq^^tlon movements 

Although there is still considerable need for Informational and affective 
education about people with oisabilitles, their rehab1litat!c«n and their employabltity, it 
Is Important to acknowledge the strk^s that have been made In the past two decades 
with respect to consciousness raising about this minority. A number of forces have 
contributed to this. One has been the concerted efforts of parent and professional 
advocates working In conjunction with self-advocates In the disabled community to 
dispel myths, stereotypes, and discrimination that insidiously separate people with 
disabilities from those *1ernporariry able-bodied' and to promote feelings of sensitivity, 
identification, and respect. The normalization (Woifensberger & Tullman, 1982) and 
independent living movements (Frelden, 1980/ represent the major campaigns 
conducted for these purposes. A principal goal that they are pursing and have been 
accomplishing Is to create positive image of and interaction with those whose physk^al 
or mental characteristics had excluded them from a fife of dignity and equality in the 
mainstream. In addition to these specific advocacy efforts, recent products of the 
popular media and entertainment Indust^ have brought new life and color to the 
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pmtntation o? disability. Numerous films and plays dealittg with c<isability issuts 
(t.g., 'Coming Home' and 'Children o( a Lesser God*) have w^.. widespread popular 
acclaim. Hardly a week goes by without a TV movie portraying a heroic character with 
a disability. Although such features are less than ideal (or promoting realistic attitude 
change, they may at least ba^^ nee out the images of pity and dependence depicted by 
the traditional fundralsing telethons. The ripple effect of all this is to convince people, 
like prospective empk^yers or neighbors, that individuals with disabilities seek and 
enjoy active work roles and productive lifestyles that challenge their abilities and rulfill 
their aspirations. It leads to employers* developing acceptance and more appropriate 
expectations of job applicants who happen to have a handicap; and to the iattei's 
visible presence and meaningful parlkrlpatlon In all community settings. 

One dmension of the general public's attitude toward persons with disabilities 
that is very Infrequently discussed is the notion that they are disadvantaged but 
deserving of fe^vorable (though sometimes also Infantilizlng) treatment. T))is is In 
contrast to other groups such as those in poverty or prison, those without nomes or 
control over their addictions, who are perceived as disadvantaged but less (or not at 
ail) Observing of understanding intervention. It is noted here for two reasons. Rrst is 
that such a perspective to some extent facilitates the job-seeking efforts of disabled 
clients and their counselors, relative to othei groups that encounter discrimination. 
However, even within this relatively less stigmatized group, there Is a hierarchy of 
acceptance, with physically disabled persons higher in acceptability and those with 
social deviations such as mental Illness, retardation and substance abuse at the 
bottom of the rankings (Combs & Omvlg, 1986). Secondly, it reminds us of our 
responsibility to advocate broadly for elimination of attitudlnal and systemic 
discrimination, and not simply 'sell out' on our specific agenda. John Oonne*s 
message that 'No man Is an island* for 'Everyman's death diminishes me' continues 
to pose a challenge not only to our personal but also our professional tunnel vision. 
PubKc ftrmnntahlliiy pfflssiiffls 

With a kind of ironic twist, there is both a finger of blame and a helping hand 
evident in the current consumer reaction to the education and rehabilitation 
communities. A Nation at Risk (Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983) is 
only one of almost a dozen recent critiques of our educational system :hat has 
manifested this ambivalence. Specifically, there are popular and legislative moves, on 
the one hand, to tighten the curriculum and examination requirements for teacher 
certification and. on the other hand, to elevate the prestige and pay level of the 
profession In general. It is expected that these changes will invigorate educational 
opportun..i6s and outcomes throuahout the country and it Is hoped that this will 
contribute to America's regaining Its 'competitive edge: in the international economy. 
However, to the extent that students with disabilities are not schooled In the 
mainstream, they are unlikely to reap the benefits of enhanced Instruction, facilities, or 
programming brought about by educational reform. Indeed, as cogently argued by 
Sleeter (1986) In her parallel analysis of the post-Sputnik educational reform 
movement of the late lOSCs, marginal or <)peclal students may end up handicapped 
by the manipulation of the system. Two observations about the current reforms need 
to be conskiered. Rrst Is the telling fact that consideration of special education was 
not given In any of the major educational system evaluations, so that reform efforts will 
not be targeted to the established needs of this sector of the system. Second Is the 
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movemenf 8 trend toward Increasing the rigor of educational standards, a strategy that 
might militate against the Individual accommodation rights of students with special 
needs and administrative acceptance of advocacy efforts by their teachers and 
parents. 

With respect to the field of rehabilitation, there is a counterpart but not nearly as 
widespread and pubHcized consumer dissatisfaction with the primary service delivery 
system that is promoting self-evaluatioa and change. More than 1 ,000 private-sector 
rehabilitation companies with annual sales of over $250 million dollars have spmng 
up during the past decade (F^;;!, 1985). This phenomenal rise In the for-profit 
rehabilitation industry Is a reflection of one consumer group's (employers) willingness 
to pay for the expedited rehabilitation of tS.eir Injured workers rather than deal with the 
delays and bureaucracy of the public rehabilitation system. Peer counseling and self- 
help (Akridge, 1986) represent another service stream that has risen dramatically in 
the past fifteen years or so as the disabled*consumer community demands a 
supplement or substitute for the inadequacies of professional counseling. Even clients 
at rehabilitation facilities more often seek and successfully find employment through 
infbnnal sources (such as family, friends, and applying to a firm without knowing of an 
opening) than through agency job placement services (McCarthy, 1986b). 
Weakening of the work ethte and work sQdflll7fltlnn 

A generation or two ago, people worked for the same employer for 40 years and 
were rewarded with a gold watch for their loyalty. Today, their grandsons and 
granddaughters consider themselves stagnant (or at least insufficiently upwardly 
mobile) If they work for more than five years at any position or firm. Their job is what 
they do after their morning jog and before their creative wviting classes, poiitical 
meetings or whatever their various avocations commitments involve. Clearly, 
contemporary workers have more commitment to their total career development and 
lifestyle, which typically means considerably less commitment to their current job and 
emptoyer. Even at the top, career mobility i5 sufficient to sustain a sizeable executive 
search industry. Many larger corporations recognize these value changes and offer a 
variety of perks, ranging from ccrporate gyms to tuition reimbursement, in order to 
accommodate employees' leisure interests and reinforce attachment to the 
organisation. Along with these manifestations of a relaxation of the work ethic there Is 
evident a similar societal shift In young adult work socialization. Parents and 
teenagers alike consider competitive extracurricular activities more important for 
growth than early work experience. In many suburban and even resort communities, 
secondary labor market emptoyers find it hard to get young help, or at least to retain 
them through the Labor Day weakend demand because students want some weeks of 
vacation themselves. The relevant consequence of all this for our discussion is that 
employers have an earnest interest in capturing committed workers. For years, 
workers with disabilities have been perceived as more dedicated and dependable 
(Parent & Everson, 1986), presumably because of the greater difficulty they are known 
to encounter In gaining entry to the job marke' This Impression still remains among 
employers who recently rated handicapped employees as a group better than their 
nonhandicapped colleagues on "willingness to work hard" and "reliability" but. 
Interestingly, not on "desire for promotion" (Harris & Associates, 1987, p. 49). There 
are some who consider th.j a stereotype that, however positive, is not without its 
disadvantages In setting up employer expectations for ail persons with disabiiities. But 
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the fact still remains that this perception about people wnO cope with their handicaps 
can sniooth their otherwise banler-ridden avenue of access to employment and its 
opportunities for genuine employer education and awareness raising. 



Virtually eve^ age group, socioeconomic background and occupational 
category express a kind of love-hate relationship with high technology: some in each 
group are hooked on it. The following titles nicely capture this conflict of opinion: 
"New Keyboard Altows Disabled to Type with Their Eyes" and "Technology Limits Our 
Experience, Skinner Tells Futurists' Meeting." The proliferation of electronic 
technok)gies constitutes compelling evkience of the emergence of the information age 
as a controlling force in our society, whether or not we approve of it or are prepared for 
it. Three aspects of the technological revolution are having a particularly significant 
impact on the employment potential of special-needs populations. They are: (a) the 
augmentative advantages of computers as prostheses for persons with a variety of 
functional limitations; (b) the enabling and enhancing capabilities of computers as 
work tools for special educators and rehabi itionists as well as their clients: and (c) 
the shift from an industiiat to an information i& other services labor market. 
Computftrs as persona! prostheses 

Computer-based and other electronic technologies have vastly expanded the 
scope of assistive devices for compensating for functional deficits of most 
handicapping conditions. Robotics, speech synthesizers and optical character 
recognition systems are a few of the more captivating examples of these 
developments that are described In several good publications (e.g., Bowe, 1984; 
Cook, Leins & Woodall, 1985; Hagen. 1984). But most rehabilitationists and special 
educators have minimal familiarity with the ever-increasing treasure of technological 
aids for clients, or kcnwiedge of how to access this information. Persons with 
disabilities themselves are typically as poorly informed as the professionals; worse 
still, the input of those from the disabled community who are experienced and 
competent is rarely solicited by manufacturers at the design stages when critical 
decisions affecting the flexibility and utility of products are made (Scadden, 1986; 
Schrader, 1984). Furthermore, the cost of many of these aids stiti remains prohibitive 
for the vast majority of potential users. These barriers uftimately result in a narrowing 
of perceived Job prospects, lost opportunities to improve vocational, recreational, and 
independent living functioning, and failure to exploit the advantages brought about by 
technological advancements. 
Computers as occupatlonat tnols 

The Introduction of any innovation is followed by some general resistance to its 
adoption. Certainly, technology is no exception. Added to this, however, are problems 
associated with technology's being perceived as co!d and impersonal, as offering less 
autonomy and stimulation at work (Kaman & Bloom, 1985). Among education, 
rehabilitation and other social service workers, these perceptions hold event greater 
significance because of the strong and sensitive "people orientation" that they like to 
feel and project about their profession. Thus, despite numerous available 
technologteal tools to assist them in the VR assessment and job placement processes. 
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there is quite tittie expertise or evidence of utiilzing them among rehabilitation 
practitioners (McCarthy & Gottlieb, in preparation). 

Another aspect of the computer revolution is the rise of telemarketing and date 
services, which offer a new set of opportunities for working at home, in "high tech 
cottage industries" with mfcrocomputers networked to the mainframe at the corporate 
offfce (Crimando & Godley. 1985; Schwartz, 1984; Toffler. 1980). The undesirability of 
these options has been argued by some persons who conskier it merely another way 
of perpetuating the isolatk>n from the mainstream traditionally experienced by people 
with handicaps (Brown, 1984). Similarly, there are numerous counselors who 
disparage all interest in self-employment by clients, ostensibly objecting to the social 
segregation it perpetuates on a tong-ostracized minority (PSI Intemationrl, 1985). As 
a result, certain clients have been oenied their freedom of choice to work outside of a 
formal organization, a choice which might well have earned them an income with 
which they couW have afforded truly to sodaRze and travel. For persons currently 
handicapped by lack of accessible and affordable transportation alternatives or 
persons who simply prefer to pursue an independent entrepreneurial or home-based 
career )as does an even larger proportion of the goneral population, particularly 
professionals), the home-hased and self-employment options are definitely favorable 
developments. 

Services and fiillcon chips supplartt the smnkestanks 

Futurists have predk:ted that only 10% of the workforce In the year 2000 will be 
blue collar because computerization and robotics will create new demand for white 
collar jobs and eliminate many labor positions (Staff, 1985). Already over the course 
of the past decade, there has been a substantial shift from an economy based on 
heavy industry to one based cn information and servtee enterprises. This Is altering 
the nature of occupational assets, requirements, and routines. Physical strength, 
stamina, and dexterity are being replaced by cognitive and social capacities for 
manipulating symbols and moth^ating people, or for serving the eating, cleaning, and 
other subsistence needs of the expanding technkal and professional population. The 
rise to the light-touch information industries shouki bode well for VR clients whose only 
limitations are physical. However, it is other client groups (e.g., brain damaged, 
learning disabled, psychiatric) that currently represent the larger numbers and greater 
job-placement chaii^nges for the rehabilitation system. These are the very clients 
whose problematic mental functioning Is likely to leave them screened out of the 
expanding electron^ data processing fields, despite the potential of persons with k)w 
intellectual functioning to work with computers (Lam, 1984; Scadden, 1986). 
Consequently, these clients get funneled into the mushrooming service occupations 
such as office cleaning and food service. For many cGents, these are appropriate and 
needed jobs. However, as typically part of the secondary labor market, they have 
definite drawbacks In lacking satisfactory wage stmctures, job security, and 
promotional opportunities. 
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ComrTMntary: Contemporary Issues and Futura Trends 
that Impact on Employment of People with Disabtlltles 



J. P ./ick Oecoteau 
Graduate A'^^istant 

Graduate Programs Office, College of Education Populations 



The time is the Fall of 1986. The place Is the Levis Center on the campus of the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. The occasion Is a forum entitled, "School- 
to-Work Transition for Handicapped Youth: Perspectives on Employment." The task is 
to deliver the opening key note speech In such a manner as to set the tone for the 
forum, challenge those participating, and most important, evoke a sense of excitement 
about a timely topic. This is the context for which Hen^ McCarthy creates his keynote 
address, ft Is the content of his address, his conceptualization of the contemporary 
issues and future trends that Impact on employment, that Is the focus of this 
commentary. 

Conceptualizing key Issues and trends that impact employment for persons with 
disabilities is a monumental task. Boolnning his address, Or. McCarthy reminds the 
forum audience that those In attendance represent communities with major roles in the 
vocational (re)habilitation and school-to-work process, such as (a) the disabled 
community, their families, and advocates; (b) the service-providing communities from 
the education and rehabilitation systems; and (c) the employment community toward 
which the transition is directed. He then selects the domains of demography, 
economy, legislation, public opinion, and technology. Out of each domain he 
identifies contemporary issues and future trends which, he argues, will influence 
employment opportunities for those Involved in the school*to*work process. The result 
is a matrix presented in Table 1. On first glance at tho table, these nebulous issues 
appear unconnected. But a second perusal Tlnds them to be somewhat liko the 
Chinese character of crisis...a combination of the symbols for threat and opportunity. 

A £;ood example of the "crisis" Is represented by the domain of economy. For 
the disabled community. Or. McCarthy acknowledges the disincentives present In 
society that, if not overtly then covertly, influence the disabled in not actively seeking 
employment. Economic trends have also had devastating effects on education and 
rehabilitation communities due to th3 heavy shifts from federal to state funding of 
human service programs. In the employment comtTiunity, erploy^re are exploring 
ways to contain their costs connected with employee recKiitmcr retention. For 
these three communities Involved in the school-to-work proce^\n, ^ sense of "crisis" Is 
offered In that each issue area seems to serve as a blocK toward employment 
opportunities, especially for the disabled. Evidence o? those communities seizing the 
opportunity noted by McCarthy include the appearance and acceptance of 
rehabilitation practitioners in Indust^ and the schools. Additional opportunity may be 
seen in terms of the emerging possibilities represented by the various transitional 
efforts currently under way across the county (Oecoteau, Leach, & Harmon, 19C6}. 
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Dr. McCarthy evokes a sense of crisis and opportunity In the remaining four 
domains. For the domain of technology, he focuses on the computers' Impact upon 
persons wfth disabilities (as occupational tools), and upon employers as they shift from 
an industrial to an information and service labor market. For the domain of public 
opinion, K4cCarthy argues that normalization and Integration movements have a 
renewed force, that educational and rehabilitation Institutions are perceived as not 
doing enough, and that there lies in the employment community a sense that there is a 
weakened work ethic and socialization for work. In the remaining domains, specific 
Issues seem to allude to various possibilities through which those involved in the 
transition process can seize upon to bring about increased employment for persons 
with disabilities. Several examples of such proactive thinking might include policy 
makers seeking ways to eliminate the disincentives that encourage the disabled not to 
seek employment, in addition, what about the education and rehabilitation 
communities cooperatively using the employment community to assist in the 
scdalization to wori< for the disabled? 

Concludng his remarks, Dr. McCarthy does not summarize his points. He does 
not tie an ove» connection between his domains and communities. Instead, he 
challenges those present to keep his conceptualization of the issues and trends in 
their minds as they hear the remaining fomm speakers, for example, the disabled, the 
employers and tho$e representing the education and rehabilitation communities. 

Up to this point In his address. Dr. McCarthy does set the tone for the forum as 
well as generate some excitement by demonstrating that issues and trends need not 
be devoid of opportunity for employment of persons with disabiiities. It intuitively 
appears, however, that something Is yet missing from these deiibeiatlons about the 
transition from school to wori< for the disabled. While Dr. McCarthy has aptly taken on 
the task of representing issues and trends, where is the cohesiveness, the concensus 
of action among the three communities he himself identified? Is the transuion 
movement a fad, a great experiment, or Is it instead some phenomenon in time which 
has allowed some individuals to seize upon the opportunity presented by the five 
domains? 

Perhaps the insight needed to answer this latter questic i may be gained by 
noting the context of time and place of Dr. McCarth/s keynote speech in relation to the 
evoiutlon of the transition movement. The fact of the matter Is that transition from 
school*to-wori( activity is not new, but rather a phenomenon only recently applied tc 
persons with disabilities. Too, policy makers have not been given adequate time to 
assert their legislated efforts: e.g., the first year accountability reports under the Cari 
Pertdns Vocational Education Act of 1984 were not available until 1986. More at the 
University of Illinois, the Secondary Transition Intervention Effectiveness Institute is but 
a year old In its efforts to assess and evaluate the 1004- federally funded transition 
initiatives (Husch & Phelps, 1985). However, within the past four months, the Institute 
has disseminated a number of publications on transition issues (Chadsey-Rusch, 
Hanley-Maxwell, Phelps, & Rusch, 1986; Hamisch, Chaplin, Rscher, & Tu, 1986; 
Leach & Harmon, 1986). 

What these publications, keynote addresses, and forums seem to provide is a 
greater opportunity for those involved in the transition from school*to-work process to 
attend to and share what Is going on In the community, in the region, and In the nation. 
Dr. McCarthy's keynote address Is no exception. His speech achieves the goals within 
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the context for wtiich his address \h written. What seems logical for the next stop In the 
transition movement Is a forum encouraging critical dialogue about those activities 
t>eing Implemented In the spirit of transition. 
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Fostering Cooperation Between Industry and Special Education 
in the Education and Training of Disabled Students 
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Fostering Cooperation Bttwotn Industry and Spaclal Education 
In the Education and Training of Dlaablad Studtntt 



Handicapped students nssd and deserve a full education and productive 
employment, and iHiSiness/Industry must play a major role in this effort. In return, 
employers will benefit by bringing Into their finns Individuals who can be highly 
proficient and reliable workers, capable of living Independently with little or no 
assistance. 

In order to improve significantly the education-to-work process for handicapped 
students, e formal Industry-spedal education stnicture and a process must be put in 
place that centers around reshaping the academic and vocational program In special 
education so that it is more responsive to the needs of both handicapped students and 
empk)yers. 

In order to understand better the scope of what must be done In fadNtating the 
schooMo-work transition for handicapped youth through a Joint effort between the 
private sector and special education, it is necessary first to examine the central 
purpose of Industry-educatton cooperation and the primary and secondary areas of 
collaboration between the two sectors. We need to review the state of the practice in 
industry-education cooperation/partnerships and the Industry-education mechanism at 
the local le/el that can help further participation of employers in the education and 
training of handicapped students from the primary grades through post-i^econdary 
education. 

IrxJustry-Educatlon Cooperation: Its Role as a National Movement 

Winston Churchill once sakJ that for every action there Is a good reason and a 
real reason. Applied to Industry-education cooperation/partnerships, the real reason 
for Joint action between the two sectors is to further school Improvflment . This involves 
a process in which Industr/s volunteer resources are channeled In a systematic and 
coherent manner to help schools refocus/reshape their academic and vocational 
program so that It Is more responsive to both student and employer needs. The good 
reasons for school-employer coilaboratlon are the typical short-tenn student oriented 
projects-career exploration, study trips, career days, resource people In the classroom- 
-needed and useful, yet having no impact on school Improvement In general or In the 
k>ng tenn. 

The emphasis In Industry-education cooperation Is on preparing all stud^iTts for 
their economic role, because it is the role that, for the most part, determines where a 
person works, with whom one associates, where the individual lives, and In many 
cases, how one votes. Improving the educatlon-to-work process follows school 
Improvement whk:h. In turn, fosters human resource development and contributes to 
an area's economic devek)pment. 

Industry-education Joint efforts directed at special education have the same 
goal-improving the preparation for work for handicapped students through the 
process of school Improvement. Although there has been a proliferation of articles, 
forums, studies, and task force/commission reports on partnerships over the past five 
years, the real reasons for industry-education cooperation, school improvement, has 
been overlooked for the nr>o$t part 
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It is ironic that with all the attention given to partnerships in education since 
1981 » th# mismatch between jobs and ]ob seekers continues to grow and the gap 
between work force requiremems and student preparation for work in our schools 
widens. This situation is better understood when conskferir)g the state cf the practice 
in partnerships in education. 



•To date, there has been little, if any, effort to connect the two major 
movements: educational reform (school Improvement) and partnerships In 
education. 

•Most Indust^-education partnership activities in schools are brief and 
episodic; they sekiom run k>ng enough to make a k>ng-term difference. 

•Partnerships in education are carried out. for the most part, on an 
uncoordinated, fragmented. duplk:ated. unstrijctured and ad hoc basis. 

•Most partnerships Involve tow levels of investment, limited objectives, and 
have no Impact on school Improvement. 

•There Is a lack of a formal structure, such as an Indust^-Edxation Cound! 
and a staff coordinator, whteh In place. couW channel Industry's resources 
coherently Into the total school program. 

•The rhetoric, commission reports, studies, and fomms on partnerships In 
education focus primarily on short-term student-oriented projects which, as 
stated previously, have no bearing 0:1 educational Improvement. 

This Is a current profile ol the national indust7-education cooperation 
movement whteh has an important message for those In special education-ln order to 
•ngage the private sector in a coherent manner on a broad front. It will be necessary to 
establish a formal structure through whteh Indust^ and special education can work 
effectively In fostering school Improvement and the education-to-work transition for 
handicapped students. 

Before examining the suggeiled stnjcture. It is appropriate to discuss school 
Improvement applied to special education. There are five kty areas in which the 
private sector and special education unoertake joint efforts (these are applicable to the 
school program In general). 



1. Cooperative planning: Joint development of goals and objectives for 
program Implementation and Identification of the resources needed to 
accomplish the stated objectives; 

2. Curriculum: Focusing on priorities and curriculum revision to Include 
Infusion of career education concepts; 

3. Staff development: Comprehensive and continuing Insorvice training of 
special education staff; 

4. Instructional materials and equipment: Utilizing indust7-sponsored 
materials and donated equipment for classroom use; and 

5. Educational management: Cooperative management training programs 
highlighting the applteation of business management skills and techniques 
to the management of special education programs. 
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Jh9$% art thf lubstantivt components of school improvsment-tho reaJ reasoi^ 
for lndustry*sp«dal aducation cooparatlon-augmenteU by the student*oriented 
schooMo-worH Uansitlonal pmjacts and acMies. 



A Machf;)isni for Industry-Spedat Education Cooperation 



An tndustry-Sptda! Education Advisory Committea is tha recommended 
mechanism or fbrmai structure through which industry's volunteer resources can be 
accessed and used effectively and effidentiy in developing a responsive school 
program for handicapped students. An Industry-Education Coundf (iEC) can help 
fadiitate the estabHshment of this advisory group for spedai education. The IEC Is a 
broad based mechanism that umbrellas a school cfistr{d(s) labor market area, or 
region, composed of tha power structure of the buslness/education/labor/govemment/ 
professional community*. It becomes the major influentia) advisory voice for improving 
tha quality of education, it serves as the central coordinating aliiance for existing 
advisory groups working In spedfk: areas of an educational Institutton's academic and 
vocational program. 

An IEC does not replace existing education advisory committees; rather, 
strengthens and enhances coondlnatlon among these committees and can bo th 
catalyst In helping establish new advisory groups Involving industry and school staff 
such as spedai educators. Networks of lECs are operational in states such as Nev; 
York, Arizona, Calfomla, Colorado, and Alabama. 

in areas lacking an IEC type organization, spedni educators can, as an option, 
contad a local Chamber of Commerce Education Committee and chapters of 
professtonal groups such as the American Sodety for Training and Development, 
Administrative Management Sodety, and the Sales and Marketing Executives. The 
altemativa to estabishing an industry-spedal education advisory committee, a vehk:le 
for special education staff to engage employers on a broad front ir school 
improvement and school-to-work transition projeds is for spedai educators to continue 
the fragmented, unstructured, and ad hoc approach to interading with the business 
community. Organizatton, then, is the crudal first step in undertaking a long term 
collaborative effort with industry to improve the education and training of ha.'idicapped 
students. 

Bulkflng An Industry-Spedal Education Alliance Through Training 

Frequerdly overkx>ked in the current rhetoric, reporlo, and studies on industry* 
education partnerships Is the requirement for training. Both business and spedai 
education representatives need to be trained In planning, organizing, implementing, 
and evaluating a collaborative effort directed at the education and training ol 
handicapped students. 

The National Assodation for Industry-Education Cooperation (NAIEO). under a 
grant from the U.S. Department of Education, conducted a three-year training project 
(1983-86) on "Votunteerlsm in Special Education Through Industry-Education 
Cooperatton." This project was canied out in coordination with seleded sites that had 
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an Industry-education cooperative type organization which was responsible for 
recru:.ment, logistics, and a panel discussion on the program agenda. 

The focus for the project was on training business representatives In the 
principles, processes, and techniques for Involving employee volunteers In special 
education programs and services. This project, representing a traln-the-trainers 
model, was the first effort In the nation In preparing private sector coordinators to plan 
and implement training programs for other employees on volunteer work In special 
education. A training package was produced and utilized In training workshop 
sessions. One of the products Is A Prtypram Dftvplnprnftp t HLndbook fnr Onnrritnflt^ ry^ 
of VQltjntoflrs Recmlfmont which Is available through NAIEC. 

The Association has continued the training program to Include tiQlt business 
representatives and special educators. In addition to preparing private sector 
volunteers to plan, organize, and Implement a long term company program of 
employee volunteerism in special education, the workshop sessions Include: 

•training special education and vocational special needs staff and 
employers In establishing an industry-special education advisory 
structure/mechanism and joint process involving cooperative planning, 
curriculum revision, staff development, Instructional materials and 
equipment, program management, and student-oriented transitlor oroiects 
and activities. 

•Improving the school-to-wori< transition for hancfcapped students through 
Industry-special education joint efforts. 

All state directors of special education, special needs, and vocational education 
were sent Information on the NAIEC woritshop program In May 1986. 



There is a quid pro quo relationship In industry-education cooperation. The 
schools seek Industry's volunteer resources-personnel, equipment, and materiais-to 
help further school Improvement, and Industry looks to education as the major human 
resource delivery system to prepare Individuals for productive wort In an era of 
Intense competition In which increased productivity is a priority. 

Employers expect students entering toda/s wori< force to have basic skills, 
employability skills, general scientific knowledge, appropriate woik attitudes, vioik 
experience (paid or unpaid), an understanding of our economic system, and 
mari<etable and transferable skills. 

Given the opportunity to acquire the education and training that reflect these 
requirements, handicapped students can be a vital resouice to an employer. They 
can repay the costs of their preparation for wori< In our schools through their state ar.d 
federal taxes once they are employed. Another economic benefit in employing 
handicapped Individuals Is the cost savings to corporate and Individual taxpayers. If 
handicapped individuals can attain self-sufficiency, they will not be dependent on 
social secu.ity disability insurance and various social welfare programs. 

The emphasis, therefore. Is cn Independence rather than dependence and 
prevention rather than remediation. Industry has a real opportunity to demonstrate 
corporate-social responsibility through joint efforts with special education. It gains one 
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of the nation's most underutilized and overlooked economic and human resources- 
the spedal needs population. 

A companywide plan for volunteers In special education can be the vehicle for 
workers In a fimi who have handicapped students to lend their efforts to a special 
education program and benefit from the experie:ice In helping their children. 



Industiy-speclal education cooperation requirds organization, a priority on 
school improvement and training of both business representatives and special 
education staff. The general state of the practice in industry-education cooperation 
throughout the nation Is reflected in special education today. There is a lack of a 
coherent, systematic* and cost*effective effort in accessing and using Industry's 
volunteer resources in the education and the training of handicapped students. 

NAIEC can help develop an indust^-special education alliance at the local and 
state levels in the previously cited areas of organization, school improvement, and 
training. There has never been a more opportune time in our histo^ to make things 
happen in industry*speciai education '^operation; let's get on with it and provide a 
long-term solution to preparing handicapped students for productive work. We cannot 
risk getting drowned In the rhetoric that would perpetuate inadequate and ineffective 
partnerships. 
WhatNAIECIs 

The National Association for Indust^-Education Cooperation is the nation's 
principal advocate for fostering indust^-education cooperation/partnerships in school 
improvement and economic development. Establiohad in 1964, NAIEC is the national 
clearinghouse for information on indust^ involvement in education. The Association 
believes that industry has a central role in helping education reshape its totcl 
academic and vocational program in a coherent, systematic manner so that it is more 
responsive to the needs of both students (youth and adults) and employers. NAIEC 
exists to provide this focus. 

As a national voluntary non-profit 501(c) (3) organization, it represents a broad 
base of membership from corporations, trade associations, school systems, colleges 
and universities, an affiliated network of indust^-educatlon councils, state education 
departments, government agencies, labor organizations, and professional groups. 

NAIEC has the experience, credibility, track record, and capability to make 
things happen. It has received a Presidential Citation and other awards for 
outstanding work in furthering school improvement and economic development at the 
local and state levels. 

A major goal in NAIECs Strategic Plan 1986-90 Is to promote Indust7-special 
education cooperation at all levels. 



Summa7 
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Commntary: FotUrfng Cooptratlon BetWMn Industry and Spactai 
Education In tha Education and Training of Disabled Students 



Annette M. Veech 
Visiting Educational Specialist 
Office of Vocational Education Research 



Dr. Clark, President and Chief Executive Officer of the National Association for 
Industry-Education Cooperation, presents a valid case for increased collaborative 
efforts t)etween the private sector and education. The fact that technological advances 
and the rapidly changing Job market have pemianently altered the essence of 
vocational training programs has been widely discussed in the literature (National 
Commission on Seconda7 Vocational Education, 1984; Oakes, 1986; Pugach & 
Sapon*Shevin, 1987). Individual school districts no longer poss9SS the resources 
necessary to provide quality, up-to-date vocational programs in a vanety of fields. 

Business and indust^ In the United States ara fighting to maintain a place in 
the forefront of the worklwide trade market; competition, productivity, and profit equate 
success in the private sector. Education is also fighting to maintain and improve its 
stature; students In the United States trail other countries In text scores (Task Force on 
Teaching as a Profession, 1986), achievement scores have been declining within our 
own country, and employers are expressing concern about ill-prepared graduates 
from our nation's public schools. The time is certainly ripe for a collaborative effort In 
improving the public school system. 

Or. Clark's premise is that a formal stnjcture facilitates the communication 
between indust^ and education and is necessa7 to effect the change toward 
developing quality vocational programs. This premise is substantiated by the practical 
consideration that education can no longer afford to react slowly in disjointed 
measures to private sector advances and shifts. Educators should view established 
structures as cost-effective, resource-effective, and politically effective vehicles 
necessary to effect change. These partnerships are means by which formal and 
informal strategies may be developed ir 9 timely fashion (Copa, 1987). 

School Improvement is cited by br. Clark as the tme reason for private-public 
collaboration. However, innovation and widespread change are slow processes in 
education (House, 1974). The status quo Is extremely important, as educators strive to 
maintain a traditional power base and control over turf (Moats-Kennedy, 1985). 
Limited resources are at issue in education, and therefore an Imbalance is created in 
favor of '^racfition" and away from creative expenditures of resources. 

School improvement is also hindered by the chasm that exists between 
education and business. Indeed, educators are tmly isolated from the worid of the 
private sector; unfortunately, this situation is even more exaggerated for special 
educators. Vocational eduu.*ors have historically maintained at least a perfuncto^ 
open line of communication with the private sector; conversely, special educators have 
isolated themselves with a deleterious effect (Lilly, 1987; Pugach, 1987). This 
Isolation only serves to exacert>ate the slow innovation-change process inherent in 
education, inconsistencies are common between the private sector and education: 
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discrepancies can be found In curricula, skill Instruction and requisites, as well as 
differences In personal philosophies (e.g., profit motive versus social conscience, 
organizational goals versus Individualized education objectives). These 
inconsistencies lead to a basic Ineffectiveness in communicating about the issues, and 
what Dr. Clark labels the 'qukJ pro quo* aspects of collaborative efforts. 

Special educators are a'so Isolated from other disciplines within education; 
there Is Pttle communication between "regular* education and spedal education in the 
literature (Phelps. 1986). Unfortunately, the respective educational disdplines have 
developed a tunnel vision attitude, to the exclusion of honest appraisals of the 
literature and strategies utilized in other disciplines. Not only does education need to 
collaborate with the private sector, but the various disciplines within education need to 
communicate through consideration of and collaboration on research, joumal articles, 
conference participation and informal structures. Serving to compound this situation is 
the fact that special needs populations have excessive access to low quality 
vocational programs, but limited access to high quality programs (Benson. 1987). 

It would seem more than feasible, therefore, that spedal educators must now 
form effective linkages wilh general education as well as the private sector, and thai 
the efficacy of these linkages be assured through the use of politically powerful, 
formalized structures. It is unarguable that the link between education and the private 
sector Is necessa^ to produce a productive dtizen7, to promote the United States' 
competitive edge In the worid trade market, and to finance educational programs, 
materials, and equipment. With the current emphasis on excellence In education and 
worid trade competition, an increased effort must be organized to keep special 
populations In the forefront of educational planning. The question, therefore, remains 
whether the various players Involved will utilize formal staictures as a pontical power 
base to effectively operationalize vocational program planning and delive7 for spedal 
populations. Vocational educators are recognizing the collaborative dilemma with 
increasing fervor; spedal educators must join forces with their professional colleagues 
in this time of change if they plan to maintain a place on the cutting edge of reform. To 
improve this nation's educationaUvocational preparation programs, the Iuxu7 of much- 
debated and slowly maieraled char:ge must now be abandoned. 
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Reflections on the Transition Initiative 
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Rtfltctlons on the Transition Initiative 

The transition inltiatK*e is a euphemism currently being useJ to define the 
activities surrounding the movement of students with disabilities from the public 
schools to the community. This initiative has gained momentum from the re* 
authorization of the Right to Education Legislation (PL« 98*199), the personal 
emphasis of Madeline Will (Will 1984), and \\\^ support of parents of students with 
disabilities who came to expect reasonable services for their chlldrer since the 
passage of PL 94*142. During the re^authorization of the Right to Education Law, 
testimony was given by numerous individuals as to the importance of evaluating the 
outcomes of education, not just the process. An emphasis was placed on the 
Importance of ensuring that special education students moved into the adult world (the 
world of work) with the skills and support needed to ensure their success. Although 
there has been considerable discussion on other possible outcomes such as 
independent fiving and sodal/recreational skills (see Halpem, 1985), the agreed upon 
measure of the outcome of special education is eriployment (Will, If' "4). The 
philosophical underpinnings of this movement consists of strong beliefs in \t\e general 
notiork of normalization (Wolfensburger, 1972) and a reRance on equal protection of 
the laws through human rights legislation to provkie access to Intervention pro>^rams. 
The intervention that is to make this all happen is educational technology. 

Parents of chikiren served by PL 94-142 have grown accustomed to sodety 
responding to their needs, indeed, there is little debate that the Right to Education 
Law is precedent-setting legislation. These parents have become strong advocates 
for a social system which provides a full array of services anr a lega* mandate to full 
participation by the student in the program and by the parent in planning the progrrim. 
After ten years of such access, parents &;b less Ttkely to sit by roekly when they feel 
the system is doing them wrong. 

A brief review of these components is necessary in order to understand how the 
pieces of the puzzle fit together to provkie the blue print and energy of the transition 
mitiative. 

The Normalization Paradigm 

The theories of normalization, originally coined by Nirje (1970) and elegantly 
promulgated by Wolfensburger (1972). stress the importance of society accepting 
people with dlsan'^ilitles as valued members of local communities. The blueprint for 
achieving norma'Jzation for people with disabilities calls for creating situations for 
people with disal)Ilities which accomplish the following: a) age peer activities, b) age 
peer appearance, c) age peer siaridards, d) integration with nondeviant parsons, and 
6) avoidance of all separate activities, facilities, and groupings. 
Age pfleractivitifls 

The basic standard of measurement in normalization theory is age peer. 
Hence, when in doubt about the appropriateness of an activity, consider age peers o5 
the persons with a disability. Age peer activities refer to the "things" people do during 
the day**attending school, working, and socializing. For people beyond high school 
age, the appropriate 'day activities" are work or training for work. Recreation and 




soda! activities take place wrlh unsupervised peers In a wide range of community 
settings. 

Aq9 peer ar^oeafanrfl 

Appearance Is Important, not only for success (Malloy. 1976) but also for soda! 
acceptance. One of the basic problems faced by people with disabilities Is public 
stereotyping. One meihod of overcoming these stereotypes is to avoid all outward 
appearances that tend \o lden% people as different So. hair styles, clothing, types of 
vehicles (e.g., size, color, and Identification symbols), and places of residence, work, 
or school, must all apBflacto the publte as regular, accepted, and In use by age peers 
without dIsablKtles. 
Aoe peerstflnriflfrjfi 

Personal standards for persons with disabilities shouW correspond to the 
standards of their age peers. Therefore, Issues for adults with disabilities such as 
autonomy, sexual behavior, making personal decisions, and choosing friends should 
be th^^ same for adults wHhout disabinties. There Is human dignity In risk, 
Inteoration with nonrfavlflnt pflrfflTHfi 

JuxtaposHton of deviant (devalued) people results in addittonal devaluing of the 
people. Thus, persons with disabilities should be fully Integrated (housing, schooling, 
wortt. recreation) with norideviant. nondisabled persons. 
Avoidance nf sftf^^rtf ftnftflR 

The corollary to l.itegration Is the avoidance of separate activities or groupings 
or people with disabilities. Hence. Special Olympics, group homes, and activity 
centers are to be avoWed. Instead, regular recreation programs, open apartments, 
and mainstream sodal centers should be used. 

The end goal of normalization is to have persons with disabilities be value by 
society. 

Legal Paradigm 

A logical companton to the ph^fosophy of normalization Is the notion of civil 
rights and the use of the American legal system to ensure (mandate) access to these 
rights. Special education has fully adopted the legal paradigm to guarantee access 
for persons with ':Jisabi!ities. P.L 94-142 was (and remains) a precedent-setting law 
as to mandating legal access to services. The Vocatfonal and Rehabilitatfon Act of 
1973 (P.O. 93-1 12) as a'.nended In 1978 (P.O. 95-602) through Section 504. is the civil 
rights act ior persons wfth disabilities. 

Persons witn disabilities and their families are major consumers of legal 
services. Access to basic human services Is gained through legal mandates, using 
public and private attomeys. at! persons with disabilities have the power legally to 
force their way Into the mainstream. Due process hearings, civil rights complaints, and 
threats of legal proceeding's give persons with disabiliti&s access to standard 
American problem solving-»egal recourse. Enforcing legal rights for persons with 
disabilities Is big business and a part of the majns<:ream American legal community. 



Educatior;:il Paradigm 



Education is the vehicle by which these outcomes will occur. By providing 
intensive, early, and specially designed education which is appropriate for each 
student, we will prepare individuals for their proper roles in society. Although 
education will need to be modi'^ed and adapted for individual students, and perhaps 
"technology" will have to be called on, the basic notions of educational intervention are 
viewed as the primary mode of intervention. 

Although educational thought is represented by a wide range of theories and 
there certainly is major debate among theoHsts and practitioners alike, the general 
paradigm is rather simple. A human is a combination of genetic (heredity) makeup 
and environmental influences. Manipulation of the genetic structure and the 
regeneration of nerve cells remain basically outside our current technology. So 
education is based on the premise that behavioral repertoires, attitudes, taelings, and 
mental states can only be manipulated through the arrangement the external 
environment. Careful thought is given to organizing and sequencing experier;ces in 
such a manner that hums^n characteristics are altered in a desired direction. There is 
absolutely no doubt that current state-of-the-art educational technology will (and does) 
produce massive positive changes in human beings. 

However, mos. professionals in the field of human services will concede that a 
number of special oducation students will require support services after they exit the 
public school system. Some will require short-term services such as vocational 
rehabilitation, whereas others may require life-long services. Thus an additional piece 
of the puzz!e is society's commitment to provide ongoing, postschool support services 
to those individuals who, for whatover reason, are unable to participate fully in typical 
community life. These services may be funded by either government or private 
agencies. 

Special education technology has been at least as successful as (if not more 
success: than) "regular education technology." With very few exceptions, a well 
designed and implemented program of special education, given enough time, will 
produce competent behavioral repertoires even in seriously involved individuals. I da 
believe that education is effective in teaching the vast majority of individuals to be 
competent. 

The web of philosophy, laws, education, government, and private agencies 
forms the structure of the transition initiative. With careful planning, collaborative use 
of resources, American ingenuity, tenacity, commitment, and time, our goals of quality 
of life for all our citizens can be achieved. 

Over the past few years, I have experienced a growing discomfort with this view 
of the worid. The logic and rationality of the above stnjcture appears correct on careful 
inspection. I have been an ecucator all my life, an advocate for persons with 
disabilities, and a firm believer in equity for all. All of my being accepts the basic 
premise that with hand wort( ana insight, people can make the worid as it shoukJ be. 
Yet the gnawing felling that something isnl right persists. Is there a basic flaw in our 
thinking? 
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Competence, Capitalism, and Competition 



I have few skills In describing the dynamics of capitalism. However, several 
tenets appear (at least to me) to be tnjlsms. To be valued by our sodety one must 
work In order to earn enough money to have a reasonable living. *Ve value oach other 
for what we produce, rather than for who we are. There are not enough Jobs (or at 
least Jobs that provide a reasonable quality of life) for everyone who wants or needs 
lobs (Economte Justice for All. 1986). There are. and always will be. unemployed 
people. Life needs (e.g.. food, housing, medical/dental care) are dispersed through 
free enterprise-citizens purchase these items and services with the wages they earn. 
The support services for Individuals who cannot secure adequate emptoyment (the 
Infamous safety net for the tmly needy) are Inadequate compared to those of any ether 
western culture. Even more distressing Is the notion that most people who do not find 
adequate.emptoyment are lazy. Indeed, a free and appropr iata education Is available 
to fiyaa citizen, and If they do not take advantage of this opportunity, that Is thfl|r 
problem. Daniel Boorstin (1974) has described educatton In the United States as the 
religion of democracy. Education is the means by which each citizen may better 
himself or herself an:3 partake of our society, hence, educational Intervention Is 
viewed by the public as "appropriately American." whereas universal free health 
servtees. chiki stipends, or guaranteed minimum Income are viewed as socialistic and 
•un-American." We can expend funds to provide the opportunity for Individuals to 
learn the skills to be competitive, but after that they are on their own. We guarantee 
total access to education through our complex legal system, yet we do not provide 
access to even a minimal lifestyle through a guaranteed services, job. or Income 
policy. Our system will provide massive resources for education and guaranteeing 
legal access to education (far more than other cultures), but will not provide basic life 
servk^es. Once past common school age. individuals are expected to "earn their own 
way." 

But. and this is the cnjx of my thesis, education of any Intensity or duration does 
no(. and Indeed cannot, make Op for the competitive disadvantages that people with 
disabilities face compared to individuals without disabilities. The issue is one of 
competitiveness versus competence. Education can achieve competency levels but 
M equity In competition. If for no other reason than whatever educational technology 
worths with special <^auomIc.-t students will also wortc with the non handicapped 
population. 

OK. so what's new? Whafs new for me Is my realization that mji society (the 
United States) is b^sed on competition (capitalism). Being competent Is not enough in 
our society; one cuiifiX be competitive In order to partake of the good life (I.e.. earn 
enough to buy the bar/CS well as the good things of life). 

Regardless of how we arrange the educational environment, we will not be able 
to produce competitive Individuals. Jobs are provided on a competitive basis. There 
are not enough jobs. Given this situation, how can special education EVER be 
successful In preparing persons with disabilities for competitive employment? 

Well, you say, the American public recognizes fairness and will be willing to 
provide jobs to competent Individuals even If there are other more competitive 
individuals also Interested In the same jobs. Sk)wly repeat that last statement and tell 
me you believe thati Even If i did, i woukl ask myself. How do I justify giving jobs to 



"my peopto* wht n othor p»opl«-a8 needy mine AND more competent--go without 
BECAUSE of my "polrticar intervention. For every Job "we" get one disinfranchlsed 
person, another such person does not get a job. Doesn't seem fair to mel One the 
other hand» ptrhape once Americans realize how unfair our system is for competent 
(yet not competitive) Americans* we will develop jobs for these people. Unlikely* 1 
respond. Thai value that would make this likely is that ot ^Ity. MOSt Americans do 
not plec^ equity in the top ten personal values. Americans highly value personal 
freadotn, but not the personal freedom of others (equity). 

Wolfensburger (1972) has ck>quently expressed the goals of r:ormalizu!Ion and 
has provide a bkieprint for achieving the desired outcomes. 1 agree wholcjieartedty 
wtth the goal of normaSzation-a vr vjed human being. I am much less er^mored with 
the blueprint. In fact, i content that our stated goal of competitive employment for 
special education graduates implies that a person is not to be valued If he or she Is are 
noi competitively empk)yed. i do not accept that premise. Not only Is It wrong, It Is evil, 
ft Is evil to set a standard of human worth that Is clearly not obtainable for some 10* 
20% of our population (the sum of the stated and laal unemployment rate In this 
country). 1 believe people shouki valued because they are people, not because 
they are competitively employed. Professionals who insist on valuing only those 
indlvkiua^s who are employed (by stating this as the only true goal or by supporting 
only those programs that focus on competitive employment) are at best misleading 
parents* spedal education students, and the public. At worst, they are contributing to 
the devaluing by cur society of a substantial portion of our citizens. 



A recent artk:le by Hodgklnson (1965) reviews the demographic predkrtlons for 
our school age population. If these predctlons are accurate, our education system is 
going to be even more Impacted by numbers of needy students. These students will 
bo y:>or, from single parent and non-English speaking families. There will be even 
more pr<br"sure than now on the education system to woric miracles. Post-school 
support services will also come under additional strain. Some could argue at this 
point that competition will decrease. However, job openings will also decrease, with 
the major number of available jobs still providing substandard living (minimum wage 
levels have remained fixed for several years during which time the cost of living has 
Increased by 30%) and a large number of people will be competing for these 
empk>] ^nt opportunlties-hence, there could very well be Increased competition for 
jobs for people with disabilities. We need to gudrantee equal access to human dignity 
by Insuring the bask; necessities of life as well as insuring liberty and freedom for ail. 



Special education ^^^d indeed most of human services) has accepted the goal 
of competitive employment as the desired outcome of treatment. The Federal 
government supports this outcome and funding for programs that emphasize areas 
other than employment is minimal. Parents of school-age students with disabilities 
tend to accept this goal. The legal paradigm is used to Insure ar:cess to education. 
The educational paradigm has been successful in developing competence for people 
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whh disabilittos. However, In our society, competence Is not nearly as important as 
competitiveness (I.e., higher competence than others). Regardless of how much 
education tries, there will mways be someone less competent that another In our 
society, a percentage of compitent people v^ll be at the end of the employment line 
and will not get jobs-not beca^ise or their lncompeter)ct), but because there are not 
enough Jobs. American view education as the method Individuals can use to better 
themselves. Other social and health services are devalued by sodety or are viewed 
as services that people should purchase, not services that society should provide. 
Relatively few Americans highly value equity. (Equity Is viewed as good by most 
people, but the questions is, how many values are placed ahead of equity?). Thus we 
have a situation where not matter how efficient we become educationally, we will 
continue to be frustrated by HOT reaching our goals. 



I find It much easier to be an Investigative reporter (ferreting out what Is wrong) 
than a proposer of rationale recommendations for corrective action. There appear to 
be four actions that our profession could ta*.e in response to my concerns about the 
transition initiative. 
Improvft oducationfll tftfthnolonv 

There are many of us who deeply believe that through hard work and 
persistence, edu{;&iion can provide answers to our dilemma. Next year, or after we 
have adequate funding for research (if we cou^ just have research funds in special 
education equal to one v3-1 Bornber, well th^'r....), and with time, we can solve this 
problem. American technology^ put a man on the moon, and we can do anything if we 
try hard enough. 

My reading of the situation is that educational research has "cellinged out." The 
paradigm of environmental manipulation has "aged out." We are In the phase that 
Kuhn (1970) describes as an aging paradigm. Research Is not addrc sing Issues of 
concern by the larger sodety, but Instead Is involved in minutia. Policy statements are 
bold, but data are lacking to support the proclamations. Politically entrenched 
professionals refuse to listen to alternative recommendations. Textbooks reflect the 
"theology of the flekT more than the status of the fieki. We (as a profession) are in the 
doldrums of the transition from an aging paradigm to an Infant paradigm. We are 
waiting for the revolution. 

Bui even If I'm wrong and the educational paradigm proves adaptable to our 
problems, or, oven If a new paradigm explodes on the scene with "new" ways of 
viewing the vorid, even if we find new ways to make or help people with disabilities 
greatly expand their skills repertoire, even If all this occurs, how will we respond to the 
end*of*the-employment-nne syndrome In a capitalistic scfdety? 
Changfts fn Amerifian ValtJQS 

Perhaps we should focus on changing the values of Americans. One of the 
stated goLls of malnstreaming (integration, least*restrictive environment) !s to expose 
people without disabilities to people with disabilities. When this happens, advocates 
say, there will be more widespread acceptance of persons with disabilities. How this 
increased acceptance will manifest itself has never been made clear. I suppose there 
will be acceptance and even friendships. 
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A mora vocal group of advocates has been addressing the Riedla and public 
opinion of disabilities. Events such as the Special Olympics are questioned, telethons 
ara discourigtd, and implicit discriminatory remarks in the press, in literature, and 
radio and TV ara nionltorid and exposed This group believes that by removing the 
negative connotations from people with cfisabiiitles, there will be a corresponding 
incraas« in positive conrtotati^s. 

What makes mara sense to me Is that as a profession, we attempt to incraase 
the placement of equity in the vakie stmctura of our society. If equity, the beliefs In the 
rights of all people, gets into the top five of Amerk»*s values, maybe then our society 
wouki provkto a raasonab!^ Kfe for all Americans. 



A solution that has crossed my mind Is to advocate a change in our form of 
govemment. Socialistic societies value ail their citizens by ensuring a base standard 
of life. This is probably not the appropriate forum for this discussion, although at times 
t must admit that putting the headband back on and hitting the streets has crossed my 
mind. 

Chanffft our goals 

A serious possibility wouki be to change the goals of special education. Rather 
than setting competitive empioymont as our "desired outcome," we could set a series 
of "quality of life" indicators as our goal. For example, having companion and friends 
seems to be as important as working. The qualifier, of course, Is money. One*s 
abilities to partake in the fruits of our society ara almost ail contingent on financial 
resources. Concurrent with any change in goals will have to be an attempt o provide 
bas(c services to people with disabilities (e.g., health care, housing) and some type of 
financial stipend. Given access to basic life services (whera are you now that we need 
you, lawyers?), the development of quality-of-life programs to "fiir one's day would be 
possible. For example, volunteer programs, parttime jobs, recreational, art, or other 
options ara clearly possible IF. the need to eam money to buy life's necessities Is NQT 
an Issue. Somehow we have accepted the notion that the only real measure of 
success Is competitive employment. We can only be failures with this goal. We will 
only continue to allow thousands of persons with disabilities to strive for a goal that 
cannot be achieved. We ara participating In an exaggerated example of Progressive 
Stilus Quoism (Farber & Lewis, 1972). We appear to be making progress toward 
solving a problem when In reality there is no real progress being made xiQ£ can there 
be using currant procedures. Someone must inform us that the emperor has no 
clothes. 
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Commentary: Reflections on the Transition Initiative 



Martha K. Mailcward 
Visiting Educational Specialist 
Office of Career Development for Special Populations 



Dn Edgar's paper provides a fascinating social policy analysis of the transition 
Inltiativo for persons with special needs. This analysis involves the examination of the 
interaction between values represented In the purposes and goals of the initiative, the 
means to achieve the goals, and the tcome (Moroney. 1981; Rein, 1976). The 
competitive employment outcome of the initiative receives considerable emphasis in 
the discussion. 

Dr. Edgar reviews the values of the goals and purposes, as well as the maans 
to achieve them, that underlie the initiative. From Dr. Edgar's perspective, the values 
that have guided the policy ar^ found in normalization, legal, and education 
paradigms. As a composite, these paradigms sugc3st that in order for persons with 
disabilities to be valued in society, they must be afforded the rights to an appropriate 
education to enhance their competence relative to competitive employment. The 
question posed by Dr. Edgar Is whether competency can result in con.petitiveness. 

While Dr. Edgar takes Issue with the notion that competency results In the 
capability of persons with disabilities to compete succeGsfully for employment In our 
society, he neglects to clarify that the normalization paradigm evolved within the 
context of socialism. In a capitalistic society such as ours, competition reflects a liberty 
value where freedom and choice are extended to avoid the paternalism that is 
perceived as counter-productive to the economic and social well-being of society 
(Moroney, 1981; Friedman. 1962). While past and present approaches to social 
welfare are consistent with this view, these approaches have emphasized a divisive 
"we-they" societal relationship In which "we" are the non-poor and integrated and 
"they" are the poor and alienated (Moroney, 1 981 ; Titmuss. 1 968). 

In fact, Dr. Edgar Illustrates a societal division with respect to the future 
employment potential for persons with disabilities in this country. Blaestone (1986) 
substantiated a tendency toward increased inequality in wages, unequal distribution of 
incomes, and Increased competition for employment in this nation. These findings 
seem to Imply that even competent persons with disabilities will be seriously 
disadvantaged In the competition for wages and Incomes at a result of the inequities 
in our economic stnjcture and future economic trends. ThiC dilemma represents a 
structural incompatibility wherein the ittteractions bGtv.een the values represented in 
the goals of the transition initiative and the means tO achieve these goals are out of 
synchrony with the competitive employmont ou^comt 

Dr. Edgar addresses the stmctural Incompatibility of the Initiative In his 
delineation between "equity" and 'access to equity." Dr. Edgar bolieves that equity 
can be achieved through the universality of and acce^'^ tc basic life services whore all 
individuals are valued. Whereas the provision of universal services Is based in the 
rocognitlon of common human needs and in the value of the individual as a human 
being, the provision of exceptional services emphasizes differences In human needs 
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and implies a hierarchy among individuals. Generally* exceptional services result 
from an emphasis on competition, are means tested* and tend to stigmatize, divide, 
and create barriers to community, cooperation, nutual aid, and collective responsibility 
(Moroney, 1961). Titmuss (1971) illustrates thiS difference between universal and 
exceptional services: 

it is the explicit or implicit inotltutionalization of separateness whether 
categorized in terms of income, clasi^, race, colour, or relipior/ [or disability], 
rather than the recognition of the similarities between people anc^ their needs 
which causes much of the world's sufferings. (Trtmuss, 1971 , (i. 238) 

interestingly, competitive employment may become even r.iore crucial in the 
institutionalization of separateness that has accompanied :he ''privatization' of human 
servic ^s in the restructuring of the welfare state in the United St'ites (Abramovitz, 
1986; Dickinson, 1986; Stoesz, 1986; Kamarman, 1983; Private everything, 1980). 
Abramovitz (1986) perceived privatization as "channeling public dollars into private 
hands, strengthening the two-class welfare state, and reproducing inequalities that the 
tree martlet inevitably produces." Stoesz (1986) suggested that this phenomenon of 
restructuring represents ihe emergence of the corporate welfare state and the 
exploitation of the post-industrial human services market. 

An example of the privatization of human services is illustrated in the health 
maintenance management concept where employment tends to be the means test to 
access quality services. Within this framewortc, universal services tend to be 
maximized for the non-poor, integrated, ami employed, while simultaneously, 
exceptional services tend to be maximized for the poor, alienated, and unemployed. 
In addition, this pattem of service provisions suggests less service for those most in 
need. 

In sum. Dr. Edgar's investigation t.as questioned the value of an initiative that 
emphasizes competitive employment as a criterion for quality life and the societal 
value inherent In the conrtpetition associated with capitalism, in a corporate welfare 
state that has not reached its limits and where wortcer productivity is a primary value 
(Stoesz, 1986), Dr. Edgar's concern regarding the reality of the competitive 
employment outcome tor persons with disabilities is justified. In addition, a social 
justice value to modify this trend seems wanranted (Abramovitz, 1986). Inasmuch as 
values provide the criteria by which the desirability of a course of action is judged 
(Moroney, 1981; Rein, 1976), Dr. Edgar has introduced new criteria by which to judge 
the desirability of the course of action reflected in the initiative for the transition of 
persons with disabilities from school to work. 
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Worksitt Modification to Enhance the Productivity of 
Persons with Severe Disabilities: 
A7t» Science or Witchcraft 



Title sound somewhat flippant? Well, maybe so, but any discussion involving 
the utilization of technology to enhance the produaivity of persons with severe 
disabilities must take into consideration that there is not a unified body of knowledge 
specifically related to this subject. Also, worksite modification is not represented by a 
common body of professionafities. Persons with backgrounds in electrical, industrial, 
or mechanical engineering, Industrial design, and occupational therapy can effectively 
perform worksite modification. In fact, 'gadgeteers* with little or no formal technical 
training may be very effective In this field. 

Professionals working in worksite modification say somewhat whimsically that 
their clients come "in groups of one." This may be a trite expression, but there is a 
large degree of truth in it. Contrary to the traditional medical role of rehabilitation 
engineering, designing for productivity in the worksite Involves more than a medical 
diagnosis. A functional description of the task, compared to the person's capability, 
demands that each individual situation be analyzed as a separate problem with a 
unique set of knowns and unknowns. The point of all this is that the rsader should 
realize that there is not a specific "cookbook" that can be taken off the shelf to give 
specific answers to the vocational problems confronting persons with severe 
disabilities. It is a matter of the practice of traditional engineering and rehabilitation 
disciplines combined with experience, common sense, and "gut" feeling. 

Is it all doom and gloom? No. Even though this field of endeavor requires a lot 
or original, creative though and custom application, there are a series of generic 
statements thai can be made relative to the application of technology to employ 
persons with severe disabilities in meaningful jobs. The following series of 
paragraphs will examine a serias of genera! guidelines which must be considered ir 
one is to be successful in this business. 

To deal effectively with worksite modification, it is absolutely mandatory that a 
functional evaluation be macld of a disabled person's capability and this person's 
profile b'^ matched with the tasks of the intended job. The Wichita Rehabilitation 
Engineering Center (REC) has developed the Available Motions inventory (AMI) to 
perform a functional evaluation of potential wor'Kors in blue collar jobs. While this 
evaluation hardware/software is quite sophisticated and Is being refined daily, there 
are still gaps in the general urea of functional evaluation of c'' lability. Dr. George 
Kondraske and k s colleagues at the Rehabilitation Center at the University of Texas at 
Ariington, have developed a similar, more sophisticated type of apparatus to n:3asure 
the capability of disabled individuals on more of a microscopic scale. The point of 
emphasis In this discussion must be the fact that an evaluation system must stress the 
person's capability and not his/her discapability. Traditionally, in thb medical realm, 
one is told what a person cannot do. Successful worksite modification requires 
objective, definitive knowledge of what a person can do. 

What has been £orely lacking in the field of vocational rehabilitation is a 
functional definition of what constitutes a person with a severe disability. The author's 
experience has largely been associated with people who have been classified as 
severely, multiply physically handicapped. In most cases, vocational rehabilitation 
professionals classify these people as unfeasible for employment. Business and 
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Industry must be made aware of the fact that this population can bo productive in a 
mainstream work environment with the judicious application of low cost technology. 
Persons with moderate physical disabilities can be put to work with minimal worksite 
modirKation. However, people with multiple physical disabilities, such as those with 
cerebral palsy, may require extensive modification of the worksite as well as 
necessitate an aide and attendant for personal care needs. At the outset, when 
dealing with the application of technology to employment, one must functionally define 
the level of disability of persons to be served. 

Continuing the line of discussion outlined above, one must also distinguish 
those persons handicapped through congenital disabilities (developmentally 
disabled) or those indivkJuab disabled through trauma at a later age. In many cases, 
it Is quite simple to design an adapUve device to allow the trauma victim to return to 
his/her oW job. There individuals probably have the social/educational backgrounds 
to seek employment. They ^ck the physical skill as a result of their disabirrty to be 
productive at their prior placos of employment. The disabled perso.^ with a proven 
employment track record with an educational background and a marketable skill 
represents a different problem \\\ar\ the congenitally handicapped person with little or 
no sodal/educational experience. The practitioner in the fieki must be aware of the 
differences between the trauma victim and the congenitally handicapped person. The 
congenitally handicapped person, in many instances, has lived in a sheltered 
environment and if he does have an education, in many cases his educational 
credentials are phoney. The congenitally handicapped person requires a maturation 
process in order to become productive on the job. Even though the trauma victim may 
process psychological and emotional problems associated with his/her disability, at 
least this individual, in most cases, has had wortc experiences. The congenitally 
handicrpped person has not. The point of all of this discussion is that the problems 
confronting various client populations are different. Some problems may be entirely 
technical, some may be combinations of technical, educational, psychological, etc. 
Professionals in the fieki of workstation modification should recognize these Individual 
differences and call on the members of a rehabilitation team to assist in dealing with 
those beyond his/her realm of technical expertise. 

When applying technical principles to enhance the productivity of persons with 
severe disabilities, one must make the results of his/her work pragmatic and available 
to all segments of business and industry. In many cases, the small "mom and pop" 
Industry can better respond to the needs of tha handicapped person from a humanistic 
point of view. However, many of these organizations are inadequate as far as their 
work practices and tooling are concerned even for their able-bodied employees. The 
successful practitioner in the field of vocational rehabilitation engineering must not 
niake the results of their analyses so sophisticated/costly that the small organization 
cannot apply them. In other words, the best application of technology is a simple 
application. One shoukJ realize that if a design/device works. It has a lot going for It. In 
quasi-scientific terms, worksite modification can bo classified as hi-tech, low-tech, and 
no-tech. Studies by the Berkeley Associates have proven that most of the modfication 
utilized to make persons with severe disabilities productive on the job are very 
Inexpensive, costing $200 or less. 

ilssodated with the element of cost and application Is the fact that industry must 
be made aware that. In most cases, worksite modification for the person with severe 
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dsabiRtles resuHs in a job being performed more efficiently by the able-bodied person. 
They have to realize that the 'game must be played by the rules." Simply stated, able- 
bodied persons cannot be hired to substitute for handicapped persons whose 
workstation has been modified. It has been the author's experience that this occurs 
on occasion because business and indust^ realizes that a modified worksite is more 
efficient They are able to get nrK>re productivity out of an. able-bodied worker using 
devices devek>p(Ki for a person with a sovi e disability. 

The re$t:jef is siiongljc encouraged, when examining any literature related to 
worksKr '^:ddH)cation, to question the cost of the adaptation and who paid for it. Even 
though low>tech and no-tech rT>odifk:ations may be quite inexpensive, if a modification 
costs anything and there is no source of funds, the issue is a moot one. 

Any dscussion of worksite modification shouki examine the employment model 
being studied. If a person is in a maln'Slream work environment, one should question 
the longevity of the tasks that the person will be perfonning with his/her adaptive 
device. A custom adaptive devk» and/or worksite modificr:\ion for a job which may or 
may not be there tomorrow does not pass an elemental economic test. Since 
worksite modification, part'culariy for the severely physically disabled parson, may 
require custom adaptation, it is imperative that the employment commitment be of long 
du/atlon. However, subsequent modification may also be impost^it when an 
indivkiua) with functional impaimients is promoted and/or transferred. 

An associated question related to a mainstream employ me r^t environment 
concerns the profitabifity of the job in question. V, the service and/or product being 
performed/produced by the disabled individual Is not a profitable one, it does not make 
sense to adapt a person with a severe disability to increase productivity resulting in 
greater losses for the fimi. Since it may be extremely difficult to cross adapt or cross 
train a severely disabled person, the work being perfomied must be profitable to the 
organization or the disabled persons will work themselves out of a job. 

A very real problem a-vociated with employment of So.^rely handicapped 
persons is the welfare system support ng an immense number of handicapped people. 
Economic disincentives inherent in welfare systems are, in many cases, the main 
banler to the successful and productive placement of persons with severe disabilities. 
In many instances, it is more economical for the handicapped person to remain on the 
welfare roil than it is to seek employment. The concept of total dependence or total 
Independence as practiced in this count7 does not encourage the severe^/ 
handicapped person to seek emptoyment. In 'act, it encourages just the opposite. A 
systom of economfc supports/subsidy based upon the elements of prKluctivity In the 
work environment would certainly go a long way to insure that the severely 
handcapped person can achieve and, more important, maintain the same economic 
status as his/her able-bodied counterpart. Indeed, this concept is currently being 
supported in several bills pending in Congress which espouse the concept of 
"supported employment." 

At the present titne, there is little or no motivation on the part of business and 
industry to employ the severely physically/mentally disabled person. As alluded to 
earlier, the post-trauma victim with a reasonably sophisticated social/educational 
background and a marketable skill can be employed with appropriate adaptation. The 
severely disabled person, handicapped from birth with a salabid skill, provides a much 
greater challengi^ since the potential employer is largely dealing with an unknown 



quantity. Current legislation In Congress requiring the utilization of rehabilitation 
engineering In the vocational rehabilitation process should go a long way to alleviate 
the problem of providing technical solutions to human productivity. However, without 
appropriate tax credit Incentives and/or rigidly enforced quotas which would 
encourage Industry to provide aide and attendant care and/or professional staff In- 
house to deal with the problems of persons with severe disabilities, there will never be 
significant numbers of SflVflfflly handicapped people employed in mainstream 
Industry. Several corporations, such as DuPont. Sears. IBM. and AT&T, have 
outstanding records of employing handicapped people. However, if these records are 
examined under close scrutiny. It is discovered that a unique set of circumstances 
have been present to Insure that disabled person's success. Unfortunately for the vast 
majority of handicapped persons, this has not been the case. 

In order to insure productive employment, the satellite systems that support 
employment must be place and must be effective. Adequate transportation to and from 
wori< Is an absolute must to facilitate success on the }ob. As previously mentioned, for 
the severely handicapped person, aide and attendant care may have to be provided at 
t.he workstation in order to serve his/her human needs. Accessible housing and 
community recreation are both important requisites for meaningful employment One 
does not wori< for money, one worfcs for what tponey will buy. The handicapped 
person who does not have appropriate housing and the recreational opportunities to 
spend his leisure time is not a whole person. This creates emotional problems 
resulting In unhappiness at home which, unfortunately, translates to unhappiness on 
the job. An unhappy person is not a productive employee. 

Up to now. professionals applying technology to human productivity have 
stressed the problems confronting severely physically handicapped persons. The 
successful vocational rehabilitation engineer must realize that the sheltered 
wori^centers of this country employ tremendous numbers of mentally ill/mentally 
retarded persons. The broad application of technology to vocational problems should 
not only concem tho&) confronting physically disabled persons, in many cases, the 
worksite modificationit associated with people with physical disabilities can be 
effective for tho^e having mental retaidation/mental disabilities. The mere act of 
making a job simpler, and/or easier to perform, allows the mentally handicapped 
individual to become productive. Many if not most wo.ic centers are uncapitalized and 
are not staJfed by persons with technical backgrounds. Literally tens of thousands of 
mentally disabled persons can be productively employed through the interaction of the 
media of rehabilitation engineering. One should realize that any information 
generated on worksite modification must not be limited only to mainstream industry but 
should be shared with all agencies employing both physically and mentally 
handicapped persons. This is a segment of the handicapped population that the 
profession must not neglect. 

Effective wor!<site modification involves a team approach. Psychologists, 
vocational rehabilitation counselors, and medical personnel may be members of the 
team because "people failures" may preclude technical success. Often adaptive 
devices may be beautitui technical achievements and markedly improve human 
productivity; but if persons exhibit Inappropriate behavior on the job. their continued 
employment will be placed In jeopardy. For the person witJ; a severe disability, a 
cadre of support services may be required. This Individual may require accessible 
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housing, transportation, and/or aide and attendant care as previously stated. Before 
even considering productive employment (particularly in mainstream indust^), the 
rehabilitation team should ascertain if these support services are in place in the 
community and, even more important, can be funded with a financial source with a 
high degree of longevity. 

if significant numbers of persons with disabilities are to be employed in either 
mainstream or supported employment, employer attitudes must be modified, not 
through emotionality but through pragmatism. A "bleeding heart" approach destroys 
the creditability of the concept of worksite modification since rooted in the concept is 
the fundamental idea of human productivity. The employer, and more specifically the 
individur^l's foreman or supervisor, must have the same expectations of disabled 
persons as their able-bodied peers. While reasonable accommodation is certainly a 
meaningftil term, this accommodation must not be carried to tho extent that persons 
with SB>/en disabilities are not carrying their own weight as productive employees. 

The above concepts are philosophical/esoteric in nature. What about the 
specific methodology required to put a severely handicapped person on the job? If 
one examines the fundamental action elements associated with white and blue collar 
employment, two basic taot«s emerge as prominent. The first involves the concept of 
machine activation-turning something on or off. This Is by far the easiest worksite task 
to be mc " ?d. Activation devices may consist of magnetic switches, photoelectric 
switches, |juff-sip switches, mercu^ switches, ultrasonic switches, etc. These devices 
are typically wired in parallel with the apparatus* traditional mode of activation; thus 
the machine can be operated by able-bodied persons during other shift periods. This 
Is a relatively simple thing to do. 

The second element related to a task involves materials handling. This is by far 
the more difficult problem to solve in worksite modification. Persons with dysfunctional 
hands have difficulty handling material. Typically, these problems can be solved by 
positioning hardware consisting of hydraulic and pneumatic holding and clamping 
devices and/or electro-mechanical positioning fixtures with appropriate electronic 
logic. 

The Wichita REC is currently experimenting with the use of simple robotic arms 
to perform material handling. Functional evaluation, giving the rehabilitation 
engineering an indication of the physical capability of the handicapped client, is 
absolutely mandatory in order to establish menus of material handling devices. 
Specific applications of devices used in the white collar vocational setting may 
include: typewriter paper feeding devices, paper guides, keyboard shields, and/or 
templates. Special desks with lazy susans with height anri width adjustments may be 
developed to accommodate wheelchair workers In both blue and white collar 
environments. Special keyboards w!iich will utilize head sticks and mouth sticks to 
enable the disabled person to operate a computer, tyoe, sort files, etc. are currently 
being developed by the Wichita REC. 

The application of vocational rehabilitation engineering and the utilization of 
technology to enhance the employability of persons with severe disabilities is an idea 
whose time<; has come. National institute of Handicap Research (NIHR) and 
Rehabilitation Engineering Society of North America (RESNA) are two national 
agencies promoting the utilization of technology In a vocational setting. As indicated 
nroviously, curront legislation pending in the U.S. Congress will go a long way to 
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fadlitate the use of technology to assist handicapped oersn^s who aspire to a Job« 
The development of a resource document to facilitate the creation of a service delivery 
model for vocationar rehabilitation Is a current activity of a consortium of the 
Electronics Indust^ Foundation (EIF) and RESNA. The concept of professional 
certification and licensure to Insuro quanty of services will have to be examined in the 
next several years in order to insure that profiteering quacks do not enter the field en 
masse. 

Sources of rehabilitation engineering talent include college graduates from 
four-year accredited programs of mechanical, industrial, and electrical engineering as 
well as persons with a background In Industrial education/technology and 
occupational therapy. Community college graduates with an educational experience 
In engineering technology, pre-englnoering programs, and industrial education can 
also be effective in the fieW of y.orksite modification. For handicapped persons living 
In rural communities, high school vocational education personnel (shop teachers) can 
be effective in this field because they have a firm knowledge of the pragmatism of 
technology. Senior project students In both two- and four-year engineering programs 
as well as vocational education students In two- and four-year programs can also be 
effectively utilized to undertake specific vocational rehabilitation projects under the 
direction of a faculty advisor. Professional societies such as HE, ASME. and IEEE will 
perform community service projects to accumulate national chapter development 
credits for their local chapters. Typically, these organizations are looking for 
applications of technology to assist mankind. The annual reports of the Rehabilitation 
Engineeiing Centers (RECs) and Research and Training Centers (RTCs) sponsored 
by NIHR are excellent sources of information on the application of rehabilitation 
engineering. Not ail of them have a vocational objective, however, and the reader 
shouki keep this in mind. 

Needed inputs from rehabilitation professionals relative to the challenges of 
vocational rehabilitation engineering revolve around the following questions: 

•What will be the demand for vocational rehabilitation engineering ser\^ces? 

•Is the service necessary? (Apparently Congress thinks so.) 

•Who will fund rehabiHt-^tion engineering? 

•Who will pay what and how much? 

•How will a service delivery system be developed? 

•How will services be provided and to whom? 

•How will service deliver organizations be developed? 

•How will billing procedures be developed? 

•Will the system function within the traditional medical model or be a "stand 
alone" organization? 

Rehabilitation professionals must assist the vocational rehabilitation engineer iii 
the definition of problem packages to avoid high costs and to Insure the marketing of 
hardware with generic applications. It Is an exciting time. The future challenges 
related to worksite modificaticji to enhance th9 productivity of persons with severe 
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disabilities should result In the marketing of services through research utilization 
networks fostered by national legislative support. The time has come that 
professionals In this field not just banter around words on the subject but exert a 
positive influence which results in handicapped persons getting meaningful, 
productive jobs. THE CONSUMER MUST BENEFIT. He/she should demand no less. 
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Jay Lowe, Jim Tasic and David Espeseth 

Ci'aduate Research Assistants 
Office of Career Development for Special Populations 



Dr. Leslie's paper began with a p.,sitive statenvjnt on the importance of 
evaluating the abilities of an Individual in relationship to performing a job when 
considering worksite modifications. Surprisingly, this vantage point may be unfamiliar 
to many practicing rehabilitation professionals who orient to an individuars disabilities 
in the context of eligibility purposes. His emphasis on the need for objective, definitive 
Knowledge of what a person can do is well takc^ 

D;. Leslie discussed the social and educau lal differences of the congenitally 
handicapped person versus the traumatically handicapped person. It may not be in 
the best interest of objective assessment to generalize about disability groups. 
However, the importance of recognizing the limits of a given discipline and drawing 
upo*' the strengths of the rehabilitation team in problem resolution is an excellent 
concept. 

The economic implications of job site modifications were developed in an 
effective manner. Simple and low-cost modifications can be useful modifications. The 
possibility of increased productivity of the "able bodied work force" could be an 
effective marketing tool to allow job site modification ccnsiderations by employer?. Dr. 
Leslie made a conscientious effort to introduce frequent doses of reality in all of his 
discussion of job site modification. However, his discussion of economic disincentives 
for clients and employers did not take into account provisions of the Social Security 
Act which may disengage economic dependence. Nor docs he reference economic 
incentives from the vocational rehabilitation program, such as on-the-job evaluation 
on-the-job training, or the targeted jobs tax credit available to employers. 

Toward the conclusion of this paper. Dr. Leslie focused on two concepts to 
consider in work-site modifications. The activation of a machine and material 
handling in a blue coHar or white collar occupation may be beneficial approaches in 
the initial organization of assessment information related to modification engineering. 
These approaches and the resources suggested by Leslie would seem to 
eAemMy helpful. 

Or. Leslie has made a valid attempt to point on the potential of utilizing ]cj site 
modifications as a means for facilitating the access of disabled individuals to the 
competitive employment market. He huilt a strong case for the need for individualized, 
specific modifications based state-of-the-art technology within the context of broad 
sociopolitical concepts. 
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Revising Vocation^ Education In the Secondary School: 
Implications for Handicapped Students 



During the past few years, we have observed heightened concern about the 
quality of education being provided by our American schooling system. Educational 
researchers and leadors have identified weaknesses In our current schooling 
structures, practices, a id policies. They also have recommended a variety of ways in 
f-vhich we could work on Improving our schooling enterprise. 

Within these studies and recommendations, vocational education In the 
secondary school has received some attention and a common criticism: that it 
contributes to the tracking of students and the truncating of their opportunities-saying 
to some students that they are less able intellectually and inore likely to end up in low* 
paying, low prestige, and dead*end jobs. However, researchers such as Boyer (1983) 
and Goodlad (1984) have voiced strong support for vocational education In the 
secondary school while calling for changes curriculum design and delivery. For 
example. Boyer (1983) made the following statement about the Importance of 
vocational education and the need to eliminate the vocational track: 

Eliminating the vocational track does not mean abolishing all vocat onal 
courses. Indeed, many of these courses are enriching and useftL They 
provide excellent options for a wid? range of students and «^ouId be 
strengthened, not diminished. What we would eliminate are disc .ninatory 
labels and a tracking pattern that assume some s\uO need no further 
.education and that cut off their future options. We wouiu also eliminate the 
narrow "marketable" skills courses that have little intelhctual substance, 
courses that give students "hands-on" experience while denying them a 
decent education, (p. 127) 

And Goodlad (1984) said: 

I further believe that vocational education, including guided work 
experience, is an essential.not merely an elective, part ot general education- 
-and ho re I go beyond many of vocational education's strongest advocates. 
This means5 that vocational education is for all students, not just an 
alternative to academic studies for the less academical^ oriented. I want the 
college-bound students to include vocational studies too, just as I want to be 
sure that students not going to college secure a balanced program in 
academic subjects, (pp. 147-148) 

One of the voids in the reform reports Is attention to the education of 
handicapped students. We are left with questions: As we reform secondary education 
and. as part of that, as we reform vocational education, what will be the consequences 
for handicapped youth? Will the reforms exacerbate the severe unemployment and 
underemployment problems already faced bv ihis group? Or will some revisions of 
secondary school curricula Improve the quality of educational services received by 
handicapped students in secondary schools? It Is important to keep in mind a 
statement from Phelps (1986): 

Clearly, the need to broaden and strengthen the quality of educational 
experiences received by handicapped youth in secondary schools and the 
transitional phase of their youth Is imperative. Without better preparation, 
the likelihood of Improving their employment prospects and successful 
adjustment to living Independently will be minimal at best. (p. 5) 
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The purpose of this paper is twofold: to explore alternative ways in which we 
could conceptualize vocational education In the seconda7 school and to suggest 
Implications of each conception for handicapped students. More specifically, three 
different ways in which we could think about vocational education in the seconda^ 
school-about Its purpose, its content, and the students It serves-are described. 
Following each revision, some Implications for handicapped students, especially for 
their abllrty to make a transition from school to the work environment, are suggested. 
Although there are other ways In which we could revise vocational education in the 
secondary school, the three particular proposals presented in this paper nave been 
ealected for discussion because they contrast with one another, each Is based on the 
work of a respected scholar, and they represent current thinking about vocational 
education In the seconda^ school. 

Revision # i : Provfding Occupationally Specific Training 

One revision of vocational education In the seconda^ school could be 
described as providing occupationally specific training. This vision is drawn from the 
perspective of John Bishop, an economist with the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education at The Ohio State University, who argues that the only t:;.e of 
vocational education that Is related to soniC measurable outcome is occupationally 
specific training, and, therefore, vocational education in the seconda7 school should 
be revised to be only of this type (6!shc>;» 1986). 

The logic b'^hind this pe':;pective seems to be as follows. Comnared with 
voc!^tlonal courses, academic courses are more efficient and effective at developing 
students' basic skills and at achieving the cultural and political goals of public 
education. Further, academic courses are just as effective a? vocational courses at 
teaching students ^transferable skill'' or genoric job skills. However, of the high school 
graduates v;ho do not go on to college, those who have taken only academic courses 
earn less In the years Immediately after graduation t*:3n those who took both 
vocational and academic courses (Campbell, Basinger, Daumir, & Parks, 1cj86). The 
type of vocational education related to students' ability to obtain and maintain 
employment is occupationally specific training rather than e%p\ora\ory vocational 
education. Therefore, according to Bishop (1986), the only current justification for the 
existence of vocational education In the seconda^ school Is an economic one. Ar:d 
the only type of vocational education that has economic benefits is occupationally 
specific training. 

Who would be served by this occupationally specific training and what would it 
look like? This vision of vocational education would be especially important for 
noncollege-bound students. According to Bishop (19J6), 63% of the labor force has 
no formal schooling beyond high school and occupationally specific training would be 
beneficial to this segment of the population. Because occupationally specific training 
Is ecoromically beneficlaMo students and emn'^ '^rs-only wnen students take jobs 
related to the occupation for which they were trained, students admitted to this 
program should have a strorg commitment to the particular occupation for which they 
are being trained To be admitted to this program for the last two years of high school, 
students would be required to have participated in a career selection program; to ^e 
participated In conference^ A/here they, their parents, and a guidance counselor were 




involved in Oj^cussing career vChoices; to have held a part-time job in the occupational 
area or interviewed and shadowed people working in the occupation; and to have 
entered int a signed agreement with parents* the vocational teacher, the school, and 
employer representatives which commi^^ tho student to completing a specified amount 
of training at a designated level of ad., 'ement. 

This type of vocational education would train a student for a relatively bruad 
occupational area (e.g., food service rather than baking). Students in the training 
program who achieved a performance standard by the end of their junior year would 
be required to participate in a cooperative education program during summers and the 
senior year. Stud{/nt who did not meet the minimum standard would be dropped from 
the program unless they Yound a job on their own which was related to their training. 
These cooperative placements generally would not consume more than one-third of 
the school days so that students could complete a strong program in the basics in 
addition to their training program. Vocational teachers would help their students and 
graduates find jobs related to their specific training. They also would be expected to 
conduct follow-up interviews with former students to obtain information about the 
students* current jobs and suggestions for Improving the training program. 

How would this version of vocational education affect handi' .pped students? It 
mignt serve the needs of some handicapped youth fairly well»if certain criteria are 
met. For example, upon ontering the 11th grade, the handicapped youth (as well as 
any non-handicapped youth) would have had to identify and become committed to a 
fairly specific career goal that did not require a college education, would have had to 
have gone through career selection and guidance programs, would have had to have 
held a part-time job in the occupational area or had first-hand contact with people as 
they work irr the occupation, and have signed a contract to Tieet expectations about 
completing the training at a specified performance le^^ For some handicapped 
youth, such as the orthopedically impaired, the speech impaired, and the hard of 
hearing, this type of vocational education probably would be as appropriate as it 
would be for non-handicapped students. However, the program requirements seem to 
ask a lot of any sophomore in high school. Should we encourage these fairly serious 
career choices at this stage in their development? And is it flexible enough to respond 
to individual learning ctyies and tempos? 

For students who are cognitivcly impaired. Bishop's (1986) vocational 
education program would seem to be suitable in some ways and unsuitable in other 
ways. The program would Involve students in actual work sites, ana this should be 
advantageous to students who have difficulty* transferring what they learn in a 
classroom to v/hat they do in another environment But Bishop's (1986) plan also 
specifies training in an or;upationaI area rather than for a spe/*ic job. For the 
moderately and severely -etard&d youth, this training might not be specific enough. 

There's another facet of this vision of vocational education with pro and con 
sides. On the pro side, handicapped students would experience a strong academic or 
basic education as well as learn skills desired by employers. And v/ h the expectation 
that teachers wouki help graduates find jobs, perhaps this e^Jucationai program would 
ir^orease the employment rate ot handicapped yoiith. On the con side, we might worry 
auuut teachers and employers unintentionally using their stereotypes to pigeonhole 
handicapped youth into certain occupational programs according to their handicaps 
At a conference hold at the University of Minnesota this Ing on the topic ot 
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motivation and empowerment of persons with disabilities, Michael Enichman, a 
lobbyist with the Minnesota legislature, related his experience with being typecast after 
his accident: 

I was a lobbyist. I made a fairly decent living. But In order to lobby, I neeJed 
a vehicle that was equipped with a lift, and most of my financial resources 
had been pretty well drained after a year In the hospital, and I was left, you 
know. In a financial state that 'eft a little to be desired. So, all I wanted from 
DRS (Department of Rehabilitation Services) was to get some help to buy a 
van. And somebody told me. "They v.>nheloya outfit a van." So I called up, 
made an appointment, and the guy Immediately said, "Weil, you have to go 
through an evaluation." And I said. "Well, really all I want to do is see If I can 
get some money for a van, 'cause then I can go to work, you know, and then 
I can eam my living, ply my trade." "Well, you really have to go through an 
evaluation, and have you ever considered computer programming?" It 
seemed that. If you wer^ 'isablecf and you were In a wheelchair, then DRS 
counselors Immediately equate you with a computer That's the new salvo 
for disabled people. And In a way. we stili segregate. Because what we're 
doing Is we're putting all these disabled people in little cubicles with 
computers, and now we say, "Good, we finally found something those gimps 
can do; they can do computers, and God knows we need lots of computers." 

Bishop, no doubt, would not want this type of typacasting \o go on. But because 
history Indicates that we have continued to use stereotypes md unwarranted 
assumptions when counseling students toward various occupational paths, vocational 
education as occupatlonally specific training would need to create and employ 
safeguards against such inequitable practices. 

Revisions #2: Reconstructing a Common Curriculum for All Students 

A second revision calls for "restnjcturing a common curriculum for all students." 
Thin vision, developed by Jeannie Oakes (1986). a social scientist with the Rand 
Corporation and an expert on tracking, reconstructs new purpose's, organization, 
curricula, and languags for vocational education in the secondary school. Oakes 
(1986) argues that any amount and type of tinkering with vocational education 
programs will not solve the problems of educational quality and distribution. What Is 
required Is a curriculum that eliminates the "academic" and "vocationaP tracks and that 
contains "a core of highly-valued knowledge, broad Intellectual and manual skills, and 
rigorous learning experiences to be taught commonly to all children in school" (p. 65). 

The purpose of this reconstnjcted vocational education would be to provide "all 
Sludanis hlghly>valued and essential knowledge, skills, and attitudes that will enable 
them to function intelligently as adults In an uncertain, tumultuous technology-and 
Information-based twr^nty-flrst century" (Oakes, 1986, p. 66). This purpose would 
mean that all students would learn basic, generif^, and transferable processes and 
manual skills. 

It Is essential In this reconstruction tha: vocational education be stmctured as 
part of the common curriculum In comprehensive elementary and secondary schoot^- 
as valued learning for all students at all ages. Vocational classrooms would contain 
heterogeneous groupings of students; tracking systems and differentiated curricula 
would be eliminated. Any specialized vocational nreparation for special groups of the 
student population would occur after the completion of the common curriculum. 
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The reconstructed vocational curriculum that Oakes (1986) envisions would be 
organized around concepts drawn from academic disciplines: one set of basic 
concepts would be drawn from philosophy, history, and economics; a second set 
would come from science and mathematics. Concepts drawn from these disciplines 
would help students learn, for example, about economic prinriples of production and 
consumption and about technology for transforming materials into goods and sef ctc^s. 
The curriculum would involve students in gaining knowledge, using this knowlec^e m 
classroom activities, experiencing the translation of this knowledge Into actual wou. 
situations, and developing values and attitudes about work and the workplace. The 
methods of instruction wouki encourage learning processes and values impor1ai:t In 
the workplace (e.g., corporation, team probIem*finding and problem-solving, boldness 
in proposing ideas), and learning activities would present students with reaMife or 
real-life-like problems (problems which are-among other qualities-ambiguous, 
occurring in specific circumstances, requiring action, and having consequencas). 

Because of the associations historically and erroneously made with the term 
"vocational education," Oakes (1986) argues that we should use a new label for this 
reconstructed vocational education. She offers two alternatives: "technology and 
economic sciences^ or "technology and economic literacy." 

Oakes (1986) presents a vision of a reconstnjcted vocational education which is 
a "concept-based, rigorous, multi-model curriculum to be taught comr.only to all 
studdnts In elementary and secondary schools" (p. 79). She realizes that acceptance 
of this proposal >vould be revolutionary. 

If we were to revise the school curriculum, to create a common curriculum for all 
students, how would handicapped youth be affected? Perhaps the major L^nefit 
would be the elimination of the opportunity to track handicapped youth. In her book, 
KeePino Track How Schools Structure Inequality. Oakes (1935) documents the 
disproportionate number of poor and non-white students in low track programs such 
as vocational education. Evidently, she did not exan'jnd the placement of 
handicapped youth, but we might suspect that they, too, have been disproportionately 
placed into courses which do not increase their occupational opportunities. Oakes' 
(1985) common curriculum v.^o\6 make it more difficult for educators to act on 
unwarrant *d assumptions about handicapped students' capabilities,educability, and 
probably destinies. Further, Oakes (1985) reports that "heterogeneous classes are 
considerably more advantaged in terms of classroom content and processes than 
many average- and neariy all low-track classes" (p. 195). Consistent with the thinking 
undoriying mainstreaming, handicapped and non-handicapped students can benefit 
from being in classes together-but aspocially in non-tracked classes. 

It is possible that Oakes' (19f5) common curriculum might not serve some 
handicapped dents especially well. Although the plan includes development of 
man' skills as well as reasoning and interpersonal skills, for some handicapped 
students with limited cognitive ability this curriculum might not place sufficient 
emphasis on the training of specific job skills. This potential limitation could be 
handled if, even with a common curriculum, there would be provisions in the school to 
'orve students with specific and definite learning needs. 
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Revision #3: Designing Vocational Education for the "New Work" 



Arthur Wirth (1986), professor emeritus of history and philosophy of education at 
Washington Unlvvirsity In St. Louis, suggests a revision of vocational education that 
could be called 'designing vociJIonal education for the *new work.*" As a foundation 
to his recommendations about vocational education, Wlilh draws on worr. by Hackman 
and Oldham (1980) to sketch two scenarios for the near future of work In the United 
States. 

Scenario I emphasizes "fitting people to Jobs" by technological and behavioral 
engineering. This mechanistic, scientific management approach to woric design Is 
characterized by practices such as engineering tasks Into minute trainable tasks, 
creating "people proof jobs, using extemal controls to shape and cor.'ecl performance, 
supervising with electronic monitors, and separating the experts who think about the 
work from the people who do the worie 

Scenario II emphasizes "fitting Jobs to people." This democratic soclotechnlcal 
woric design is characterized by such qualities as nladng considerable responsibility 
for planning and executing worit with the people who do the wortc, treating people v". 
responsible members of the workplace community, and organizing workplaces so that 
people can continue to learn and adapt to change. 

Wirth then proceeds to draw upon wori< by Pratzner (1985) to describe two 
paradigms of vocational education-one now dominant and an alternative. 

The approach to vocational education that Is compatible with Scenario I bases 
its content on an analysis of the needs of industry. Its purpose Is to train wori<ers with 
entry-level skills for special' sd Jobs. And this type of vocational education features 
performance-based curricula, norm-referenced testing and grading, and the 
involvement of business and labo" representatives In planning, delivering, and 
evaluating programs. This Is the version of vocational education advocated by Bishop 
and described In more detail eariier In this paper. 

Vocational education supporting Scenario II would focus on the development of 
soclotechnlcal llteracy-a concern for the social and human aspects of wortc as well as 
lechnological dimensions of wori<. This version of vocational education would develop 
basic skills and higher-order, transferable skills and skills in the organization and 
mar^agement of production. The goals of this type of vocational seem to be the goals 
proposed by Oakes in her reconstruction. 

Wirth (1986) argues that compared with questions about "how to woric," it is 
more Important to raise questions about "what wori< to do." He claims that 
"educators...have an obligation to reserve the usual question asked by industry: Are 
the schools producing students prepared for corporate woric? Educators must Insist 
that an equally relevant question Is whether American business and labor leaders are 
designing places of woric worthy of students coming from creative. Intellectually 
stimulating leaming settlngs-fc nOse In lower as well as high paying Jobs" (p. 42). 

Wirth (1986) goes on to plead that teachers resist rationales from industry which 
Interfere with their obligation to develop liberalizing sklils-skllls required for 
maintaining and reforming a Just society. "To avoid the dualisms In work and 
education that botray the democratic aspirations of American culture we face a two- 
fold problem: How to create more woric that Is personally fulfilling and socially useful 
and how to educate Americans so that they will struggle to realize such a goal (p. 42). 
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WIrlh (1386) argues that vocational education should become more compatible 
with Scenario 11. Jt\\s revision of vocational education wou!u be part of students* 
general education and would combine the aim of aeveloping coriceptuakechnical 
competence witti the aim of developing flexible, participative work and leaming style. 
(Vocational training, that Is, training people to acquire ent^-level job skills, would be 
separate from this vocational education as general education.) Students would be 
helped to understand the critical role of work In human life and wouki bo engaged in 
experiences to help them discriminate betwr'^n good and bad work. 

What wouM this type of vocational ed'tcation mean for handicapped students? 
It seems that Wirlh'5 revision would be ideal for handicapped and non-handicapped 
students-and for our society. What could be better than to reform our work roles and 
work environments so that eve^one could engage. In socially responsible, ethical, 
humane, and challenging work? But, can W9 do it? Is this something we know hov.* to 
do if we decide to do it? 

The following are just examples of what might be Involved in designing 
vocational education for the "new work." We would need to prepare handicapped 
(and non -handicapped) students to both fit into the existing work force and leam how 
to change it once they are in it. We would need to teach students ' ) examine critically 
Ideologies that cause oppression of certain groups in the work (orce-people with 
disabilities being one of these groups. V^e would need to teach political skills as well 
as technical skills. We would need to create a new social consciousness and ethic. 
Many handicapped people would be ve^ effective by helping to shape this "new 
work"; some would need advocates to speak for their needs and interests. 



These, then, are three ways to revise vocational education in the secondary 
school and an indication of some implications of each revision for handicapped youth. 
All three plans would emphasize the development of students' cognitive, social, and 
vocational skills. 

Bishop's (1986) plan is most obviously and immediately tied to employability. 
However, this plan involves tracking students at a relatively young age into 
occupational goals and capabilities. 

Oakes's proposal abolishes tracking and homogeneous grouping. It develops 
fairly generic employablllty skills (such es problem solving and cooperation), but does 
not train students for specific occupations or i )bs. Oakes* common curnculum might 
not be responsive enough to the needs of certe i handicapped students. 

Wirth's (1986) revision goes a step beyond Oakes* In that he calls upon 
vocational education to enlighten and empower students to reform our work lives. This 
seems ideal, enormously ambitious, and a goal toward which we should strive. 
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The fundamental concorn of vocational education In secondary schools is to 
create arid Implement a curriculum that Is right and fair for students (Plihal. 198V). This 
single statement has profound significance for a large number of students who aspire 
to enroll In vocational education courses at the secondary leveMhe handicapped, 
disadvantaged, single teen parents, and limited-English proficient students. Dr. Plihal 
provides an excellent overview of alternative revisions of secondary vocational 
education, espedally the implications for handicapped students. T^ s commentary Is 
Intended to expand this dialogue to address specifically the Implications for 
disadv^^ntaged students. 

Dr, Plihal points to the general agreement among researchers on the 
assumptions that vocational education should prepare people for life roles, thai it 
occurs In a variety of places, and secondary school is the appropriate place for 
vocational education. There are proponents who argue that all students should have 
a tough classic academic curriculum and others touting the Importance of landing a 
paying \oh. Although there is agreement about the place and purpose of vocational 
education In our system of education, there appears to be considerable and diverse 
opinions about redesign efforts to make the system more effective In preparing all 
students for adult roles, (Silberman, 1986; Bishop, 198B; Wirth. 1986, as cited by 
Plihal, 1987; Finn, 1986; Dawson, 1987; Cheshire, 1973). 

Finn (1986) recognizes the non-college bound students as innocent victims of 
the education reform movement and raises the questions: What should youngsters 
learn in high school? And, what are the qualities that will equip students f the 
future? He asserts that there Is a clash between the proponents of a "classic academic 
curriculum" for all students and those of a multi-track system featuring vocational 
education for the non-college bound. Regarding the litter, It is suggested that a 
"common core" curriculum is ill-advised for some youngsters: the handicapped, the 
seriously disadvantaged, and those who will enter the wori^force or a technical training 
program directly after school. Is it right, or is It realistic to Impede tough academic 
standards for all students? 

Of the reasons for going to school (social, personal, and utilitarian), Finr^ '1986) 
views the first two as "rival views" or competing views in relation to the thirc .'eason- 
utilitatian^ in which the school prepares young people for the next stages of their lives 
by supplying credentials and skills that they will need right away. This domain has 
generated heated debate over curriculum. 

Unemployment rates In advanced industrial nations have been at 
unprecendented levels throughout the last d'icade. The rate for the hanaicapped, 
disabled, the disadvantaged, and unwed teen mothers is staggering. 
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Dawson (1987), University of Ottawa, in •Education in an Era of High 
Unemployment: A Curricular Response,' points out that of the factors that will 
Influence rates of unemployment, high tochnotogy win eliminate large numbers of Jobs 
new developments In thn world economy will result in further loss of jobs to Third 
World countries. He makes a distinction between voluntary unemployment and 
ascribes to three definitions put forth by Cheshire (1973): 

1) frictional unemployment-those unemployed persons for whom jobs In their 
field exist. 

2) structural unemptoyment-those for whom no jobs exist in x -pir own field, but 
for whom there wojW be Jobs if they changed fields 

3) demand deficiency unemployment-those for whom there are no jobs even if 
they were to change fields. 

Dawson points to the withering away of the post-World War II full-employment 
goals of the United States. Britain, and Canada. The notion of unemployment as a 
hardship has been challenged, and it is felt that unemployment cannot be reduced 
without substantial increases in the inflation rate. The new consensus on 
unemployment seems to be that government should attempt to limit the extent and 
hardship of unemployment as long as it dees not lead to Increased rates of inflation, 
and that there is the notion of a growing tolerance of a "natural" or "normar rate of 
unemployment (NAIRU-non-acceleratIng inflation rate of unemployment). 

Dawson ascribes to a philosophy of education for unemployment and suggests 
that education can attempt somehow to equip students with skills that will Increase 
their changes of finding and keeping jobs, or to furnish them with the knowledge and 
skill they need to create their own employment (entrepreneurial). After extensive 
interviews with unemployed persons, Marsden and Duff (1975) concluded that the 
school system should prepare people for the possibility of unemployment. Schooling 
shouW not merely provide -"education to earn a living," but also "education for living." 

Watts (1983) advanced three of the possible curricular objectives In "education 
for unemployment": survival skills, contextural awareness, and leisure skills. Survival 
skills and leisure skills both have the aim of helping people get along better while they 
are unemployed. Contextural awareness has the aim of seeking to help people see 
unemployment as a sodal rather than an individual phenomenon. 

What does all this mean for the handicapped, the disabled, and the seriously 
disadvantaged who are already unemployed in disproportionate numbers? What 
hope is there of reducing the staggering rate of unemployment and dependency for 
these students? What incentives are there for students who have already or will 
dropout to return to school? The Institute for Educational Leadership (lEL) reports that 
the key to the dropout problerri Is that poor children are more likely to drop out than 
their more advantaged counterparts, that the greater the number of poor children In a 
school, the higher the dropout rate. Without a lot of hOip, it is very difficult for a 
youngster to overcome the hurdles of poverty. Another key element is race. lEL 
reports that approximately 13% of white stucents drop out; between 12 and 24% of all 
black students do not complete high school; an estimated 40% of all Hispanic students 
leave school before graduation; in some school districts it is estimated that as many as 
75% of Puerto Ricans dropout; and 48% of Native Americans dropout 
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lEL findings suggest that alternative schools are often the best opportunity for 
both potential or actual dropouts because of the Intensity of the learning environment 
and the concern given to the social and emotional needs of the students. Such 
schools share the characteristics documented in the "effective schools" literature. To 
quote tha report more specifically, 'Conventional education and remediation isn*t 
effective, In itself, for the at-risk population. Isolated work experience will not reclaim 
Impoverished and troubled youths. What will work Is a comprehensive, intagrated 
a pproach in which each element Is strengthened and reinforced by ihe othar 
r^mponents of the program." 

lEL further asserts that their study concluded that Isolated work experience 
programs have little value in raising tho employabllity of dropouts: 

1. Dropouts should work, but the experience from the woricsite shouki be used 
as a pedagogical reinforcement in a connected classroom; 

2. Dropouts shouM leam, but the curriculum shouM relate to the "functional" 
capacities needed in the marketplace; 

3. Dropouts shouM acquire vocational skills, but net until they have leamed to 
read; 

4. Dropouts shoukJ be teacher-taught, but each student's individuality should 
be reflected In the teaching methodolcgy used; 

5. Dropouts should leam to read, but the learning environment should not 
resemble a traditional classroom; 

6. Dropouts should be prepared for the labor market through pre- 
employment/work maturi^ services, but iiot until they are genuinely ready to 
conduct a job search. Writing resumes and practicing job interview skills 
shouki be the "exit" services and not the major thrust of dropout prevention 
or remediation; and 

7. Above all, there must be an intensity or program services or, in other words, 
there must be "time on task." 

lEL does not view these recommendations as rdvolutiona7, and instead, views 
them as part of the web of school reform described by many analysts. Stated more 
succinctly: 

To reclaim the most severely damaged youngster requires a long, costly, 
multi-dimensional response. Recovery from a tragic childhood cannot 
happen instantly. Successful treatment may require psychological and 
social services, family support. Individualized leaming of basic skills at the 
student's pace, a measured and patient exposure to work, and ongoing 
social and vocational counseling while the youngster is on the job. 

In the concluding remarks, the lEL ."eoort points out that taken individually, none 
of the program proposals and policy recommendations represents a fundamental 
break with examples that can be found in existing programs. They collectively 
constitute a comprehensive and potentially successful response to the dropout 
dilemma. 
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In summary, the report precficts that If schools In disadvantaged communities 
throughout the country take some responsll>llity for youngsters who have left as well as 
those who remain; If they address the family and personal problems of students as 
well as their academic performance by Integrating the educational, health and social 
service systems; If they restore a lost sense of competency and Individual worth by 
Introducing a comprehensive program of remedial Instruction; if thoy offer shut-out 
adolescents access to the mainstream economy through an Integrated strategy of work 
and study; If they engage both parents and students In a Just and fair process that 
combines discipline, guidance, and mentorship~if all this Is done by a sensitive and 
committed administration and faculty, the schools would be in a better position to 
overcome the devastating legacies of race and poverty. 
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Tht Many Faces of Accountabtltty 



Pretend that you are a rehabilitation historian who looks back on the current 
scene 25 years from now and attempts to describe our efforts to rehabilitate persons 
with handicapping conditions. What would you see? Probably a number of trends 
including: 

•The transition of persons Into environments that are more productive, 
independent, and community integrated. 

•An increase in sophistication in our use of behavioral skill training, prosthetics, 
and environmental modification. 

•An evolution from reliance on center-based programs to those occur.nng 
naturally in the environment. 

•Accountability for the outcomes from our education and rehabilitat>o:i efforts. 

How the historian will describe and evaluate these trends is largely dependent 
upon our efforts and successes during the next decade. Thus we should feel 
accountable for our future and be concemed about how historians describe the 
outcome of our cuirent rehabilitation efforts. It Is this concern about our history that 
provides the stimulus for this paper, which focuses on the issue of accountability as it 
relates to employment opportunities and outcomes for persons with handicapping 
conditions. 

This paper is divided into four sections. The first section is based on the 
premise that to understand a person, you must understand his or her memories. 
Rehabilitation programs generally evolve through a number of phases that are 
described and then used as the basis for the second section. Section 2 discijsses the 
multiple dimensions of accountability that are primarily a function of an evolutionary 
phase and develops the concept that dinosaurs were accountable for something 
different from homo sapiens. The third section outlines potential employment-related 
outcomes that can provide answers to a number of accountability questions if used by 
rehabilitation programs to monitor their employment efforts. These measures are not 
exhaustive, but they do provide for the measurement, reporting, and accountability that 
increasingly are being required of education and rehabilitation programs. The final 
section suggests that accountability requirements can best be approached through the 
use of one or more types of program analysis including process, impact, and cost- 
benefit. Throughout these four sections ihe reau'er is encourctged to ask whether or 
not our current rehabilitation efforts are those that we will feel comfortable in reading 
about in 25 years. If the answer Is "maybe not." then I hope the material presented will 
assist in changing that answer to "probably" or "definitely yes." 



Most programs tend to progress through three distinct phases: the 
developmental period, which focuses cn resources, Including facilities, clients, 
manpower, and money. Accountability issues during tNs phase relate to developing 
and maintaining the resources necessary to provide rehabilitative services typically 
through the financial audit. Once they have been developed, most programs see the 
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need to become more refinod and systematic in their service deliveiy. At this point 
programs evoWe Into the second phasic, in which they develop a "system" that 
facilitates their measurability and reportability. during this phase accountability 
concerns how welt the system is in place and whether or not staff members are 
follGwIng the policies and procedures of the system. Syrtems review becomes the 
mechanism whereby management monitors and evaluates the programs and their 
compliance with the various parameters and criteria established for the system 
(Schalock, 1983). TTie program and Its system are felt to be accountable if policies 
and procedures are being followed. 

Many rehabilitation programs do not evolve beyond the second phase because 
of their misperceptlon that if they are doing their thing, they are accountable. Within 
the last decade, however, a number of trends have directly impacted habilitation 
programs and as such have provided the catalyst for evolving into a third phase. 
Before describing that phase, let's look briefly at the following trends: 

•Accountability defined on the basis of outcome, not process. 
•Emphasis on the work ethic and employment. 

•Wholistic perspective that stresses the quality ot life as reflected in a per$':n's 
degree of independence, productivity, and coninr.unity integration. 

•Replacement of the ftow-througiJ model and its associated ent7-exit citeria 
and prerequisite skills with a disu^pancy model, in which (he mismatches 
between persons and their environments aie reduced throuph beliavloral skill 
training, prosthettes, and environmental modification. 

•Social validity, which focuses on rehabilitation ir; the natural environment, and 
fuifiiling the programmrt!c criteria of being functional, relevant, interactive, and 
outcorT;e oriented. 

•Multiple perspectives on programmatic environments (such as supported 
employment and work training stations) and employmont-relatod outcom.'^ 
(wages, hours, and benefits). 

Obviously these trends have catalyzed many education and rehabilitation 
programs into their third evolutionary phase, in which programs interface with various 
public and private sectors of the community and attempt to become more accountable 
for client-referenced outcomes. This interfacing includes marketing and sales, 
interagency agreements, and transitional program plans. The complexity of this third 
phase-and the degree of sophistication and conceptualization required of program 
personnel-is shown in Figure 1. 

Accountability is the issue of the third evolutiona7 phase. However, 
accountability is difficult during this third phase because there are numerous extemal 
factors over which a program administrator has little or no control. Furthermore, the 
heterogeneous constituency has different definitions of accountability, yet program 
administrators see the need to be accountable and to develop performance audits that 
stress client-referenced outcomes and staff utilisation patterns. 
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THE PROCESS OF EFFECTIVE TRANSITIONS INTO EMPLOYMENT 
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In $ummary, this first section describes the three phases through which most 
educatlon-rehabllltatlon programs evolve. The first phase stresses resoumfl.i^ such as 
facilities, clients, manpower, and money; the second, a systflmatln flpprfl nnh to the 
services provided: and the third, an emphasis upon accountahiiity through client- 
refwrenced outcomes. An addHIonal Irrtent was to suggest that accountability issues 
also vary depending upon one's evolutionary phase. During the first phase, one Is 
aocoufrtable If the program Is up and ainning; during the second, one Is accountable If 
the system conforms to the self-established parameters and criteria. But during the 
third phase, accountability for cnent-referenced outcomes becomes diffuse because 
the program must respond to muftlple environments and groups. In the next section I 
discuss the multiple dimensions of accountability. 

Multiple Dimensions of Accountability 

Accountability can be understood from a number of perspectives. At one level, 
accountability concerns who Is responsible to whom and for what. This perspective 
focuses on a program's heterogeneous constituency and stresses that each 
constituent has potentially di;farenl criteria for a program's accountability. Program 
staff and management, for example, are accountable to the Board of Director for such 
responsibilities as client welfare, licensing, accreditation, program compliance with 
various standards, and client habllitatlon. The Board Is accountable for the necessary 
resources to accomplish the program's goals and objectives and to the public for the 
provision of services. A more detailed discussion of accountability can be found In 
Schalock (1963). 

A second perspective deals with the various dimension of accuuntabilily that 
depend upon a program's evolutionary phase. This perspective provides the focus for 
this section. Figure 2 summarizes the various dimensions in which the progression is 
from low to high (left side); In others, the progression Is from high to low (right side). 

Figure 2 is designed primarily to stress that the Importance of a particular 
dimension of accountability depends upon the program's ewolullonaiy phase. Let's 
look at some examples from those dimensions whose Importance IncreasQ from 
Phase 1 to Phase 3. The responsibility of clients for their own growth, development, 
righlsr and responsibilities, for example. Increases as a program evolves and becomes 
more systematic and outcome oriented. Simllarty, program personnel need to become 
more sophisticated and need to be able to conceptualize better the dynamic 
relationships between clients and their multiple environments. A good example of the 
accountability requirements associated with Increased sophistication concerns the 
sidll training techniques used In 'he Mid-Nebrasl<a program. During Phase 1 (about 
1970-1972), these techniques Included watching, controlling, and Incidental learning. 
Phase 2 (1972-1982) Incorporated a more systematic approach characterized as 
precision-teaching a prescriptive programming, which Included concepts such as 
acoelerallon/decelerallon cycles and ratio-reinforcement contingencies. Phase 3 
(1982 to present) focuses on applied behavioral analysis with Its emphasis on 
environmental cues/control, stimulus/response chains, and generalization training. 
Analogously, our behavioral change strategies have also evolved from all-star 
wrestling, response cost and time out tactics (Phase 1), to deceleration tactics 
involving differential reinforcement schedules (Phase 2; Schalock & Koehler. 1984), to 

no 
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Figure 2 
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gtntl« ttaching (PhaM 3). Note the differences In accountability depending upon the 
phaw of skill of training or behavioral change tactics used. 

Docunw ntallon and fiscal control are other dimensions that Increase owing to 
the trend toward accountability and diminishing resources that many agencies 
experiancf. Finally, client work disincentives Increase largely because Income 
malnttnanoe programs can be Jeopardized if a participant exceeds his or her 
substantial gainful activity level Because most persons want to attain tha highest level 
of sat^^faciion and safety, employment seeking and Job placement may well be 
reduced when tax-free benefits are high (Walls, ZawlocW. & Dewier. 1986). 

Figure 2 also demonstrates that the importance of some accountability 
dimensions decrease from Phase 1 to Phase 3 (right side). For example, agencies 
tend to lose more real and perceived control as they interface with the larger 
environment, SImllarty. an agenc/s tangibleness decreases as It becomes facility 
free. Because success is often the result of inter-agency processes, the incentives to 
the spedfte program tend to decrease. As one might expect, the degree of the staffs 
Internalization of program goals and objectives also decreases because of the 
diffusion of roles and responsibilities. Thus, agencies often conduct 'Back to Basics" 
Inservlce programs for their personnel In order to counterbalance the trends toward 
lesF perceived control, tangibleness, ana internalization. 

A secorj purpose of Figure 2 is to demonstrate a number of built-in 
accountability conflicts that explain In part why many program personnel and agencies 
are sensitive to any discussion regarding accountability and the Indexes used to 
measure it. One obvious (example relates to increased client rssponslblllty as 
opposed to the agency's emphasis on employment outcomes. As discussed 
previously, there are a number of financial benefits (such as SSI) that serve as strong 
disincentives to post-program work for clients. Thus, a common conflict occurs 
between pro.gram personnel who stress Job placement and clients or families who 
resist the placement because it might reduce the person's financial benefits. One 
would hop^ that permanent enactment and use of 1619(a) and (b) will resolve much of 
this conflict. A second conflict concerns the risks that the agency takes In placing 
clients Into less restrictive community environments. One risk Is related to the 
agency's reputation If the placement has negative results; the second Is that the 
client's reputation If the placement may well be a higher need person, many agencies 
are attempting to resolve this conflict by contracting for specific outcomes and reverse 
integration (Schak)ck & Keith, 1986). A third conflict deals with agency personnel who 
need to be more sophisticated and conceptual In dealing with Phases 2 and 3, yet find 
themselves feeling that they are losing control of tho program because of its syste.Tis- 
level aspects. Phrases such as, "It's hard to push a rope" and "Fadlitatlns services 
without the person being a client" reflect the complexity of Phase 4 accountability 
dir.enslons. Many agencies attempt to resolve this conflict through marfceting and 
sales of the agency's philosophy, goals, and objectives. 

In summary, this section has stressed that the multiple dimensions to 
accountability necessitate a clear understanding of the program's goals, objectives, 
and current evolutionary phase. Once these are understood, the multiple and 
frequently confllctual accountability requirements can be dealt with more effectively 
and efficiently. The next section focuses on a number of employment-related 
programs, consistent with the employment emphasis of this presentation. Outcome 
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measures for other human service programs can be found in Schalodc and Thornton 
(in press). 



Employment-Related Outcomes 



One of the ma]or trends currentiy affecting education and rehabilitation is the 
emphasis on the work ethic, with corresponding accountability requirements involving 
employment-related outcomes. Federal and state govemments have responded to 
this trend by committing significant funds and a high priority to pladng severely 
handicapped persons into supported [competitive] employment environments, ft is the 
author's feeling that this initiative will continue and thus more (re)habilitation programs 
will be held accountable for employment-related outcomes. But, for what specifically 
should one be held accountable? What are realistic employment-related outcomes 
that can be used for both accountability and program monitoring-analysis purposes? 
We propose a set of specific measures that are among those recently proposed by a 
National Concensus Seminar on Supported Employment Goals and Performance 
Measures (Berkeley Planning Associates, 1986). The set of tour measurement 
domains Includes employment outcomes, quality of placemer... worksite Integration, 
and systems change. Indicators of each are listed in Table 2 and are discussed more 
fully below. 

The key feature of supported [competitive] employment that cfistingulshes it from 
day activity programs is payment. Emptoyment exists when a person's activities create 
goods and services that have economic value, and when he or she receives payment 
tor work from an employer or customer. Therefore, the first step in measuring 
performance-and thus a measure of a program's accountability-Is assessing the 
extent to which employment outcomes are achieved. As shown in Table 2. these 
outcomes can be organized into four general dimensions including: (a) actual 
placement/employment, (b) stability of that employment, (c) earnings, and (d) hours 
worked. Measuring these dimensions will enable programs to answer such questions 
as: To what extent is the participant involved in paid productive work, how well paid 
and how productive is the work, and is that work sustained over a period of time? 
Quality of Pmpinymflnt 

One of the current trends affecting rehabilitation programs Is to offer participants 
an opportunity to shift from the often monotonous tasks performed under day activity or 
sheltered employment to productive and meaningful work involving a variety of tasks, 
the opportunity to acquire new skills. Increased job satisfaction and security, and 
employment rrobility. The measures listed in Table 2 represent a beginning to 
answerir^g suc^ questions as: 

♦What Is the nattim of thft wnfk?-ls it real and meaningful? Does it lead to skill 
development and job mobility? Is there a good match between the wortcer and 
the job tasks? 

♦ What Is the quality of the work envlronment ?««Are appropriate job 
accommodations being made? What is the quality of the physical and sodal 
environments? 
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Tabt«2 

EMPLOYMENT-RELATED OUTCOMES 



gMPLOYMgNT OUTCOMES 

Achl«v«d Supported Empioyment outcome Total eaml^^s (or reporting period 

Hourly wage at placement Total hours worked during reporling 

period 

Hourly wage at end ot reporting period Number of weeks employed since 

enrollment 

Received fringe benefrts: health coverage Number of weeks employed with present 

employer 

Number of weeks employed during 
reporting period 



Type of F.mployer 
Type of Job 



L pYMFNT 
Who Pays Wages? 
Reason For Termination 
Participant's Post-Termination Status 



WORKfilTP mTF<^RATION 



Type of Supervisory Structure 
Presence of Non-Disabled Workers 



Number of Supported Workers In Group 
Support Structure 



SYRTPMS CHANGE INDICATORS 

Proportion of eligible target population being served 

Ratio of supported employment partiapants to total of other participants (including day 
activity, work activity and sheltered workshop programs) 

Amount of funding for supported employment programming by source overtime. 
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♦What happans to pflrti c.'pants after thev leava thftif jnhg?.>nnMlri program 
practices enhance job stability and retention? 



Worksltfl Integration 

The cun-ent wholistic tre'^d tow::rd increased independence, productivity* and 
community integration requires the Integration of handicapped individuals into the 
workplace. Worksite Integration focuses on providing opportunities for disabled and 
nondisabled coworkers to interact In a variety of settings and situations, including the 
Immediate work environment, lunchroom, break times, or during travel to and from 
work. Although integration at the worksite :3 ^ primary goal, one should not overlook 
the Importance of integration outside work. For many disabled (.ersons, community 
Integration is not only an essential prerequisite to successful integration at the 
worksite, but is also an outcome of successful participation in supported [competitive] 
employment. 

A major constraint in measuring Integration is the question of how to define and 
collect information on the extent and nature of cont acts between Individual works . At 
this point, monitoring the proportion of persons with disabilities to nondisabled 
persons is somewhat easier and the data relatively easy to collect. Thus, the 
proposed measures of worksite Integration include: (a) the number of supported 
workers in the group support stmcture (such as work crew or work station); (b) the 
presence or absence of nondisabled workers (other than staff) in the immediate work 
setting; and (c) the type of supervisory stmcture utilized, such as program personnel or 
company supervisors. 
System Change Indicators 

The basic message in the trends impacting current rehabilitation services is that 
the current systeni, with its heavy reliance on vocational, pre-vocational, and day 
activity service programs, needs to be changed to one with more productive outcomes. 
Thus, if a performance measurement system is to include an assessment of the extent 
to which system transformation has actually occuaed, then system change measures 
need to be developed and implemente^d. The basic question that then needs to be 
asked Is, "What are we trying to change?" The suggested answers to this question 
Include: 

•Increasing opportunities for individuals with severe disabilities, 

•Reducing the numbers of individuals In day activity programs, and 

•Shifting funding patterns from traditional day programs and sheltered 
workshops into supported [competitive] employment. 

Three measures provide the mechanisms for assessing the extent to which 
these changes liave occun'ed. They include: (a) the proportion of eligible target 
population being served; (b) the ratio of supported [competitive] employment 
participants to others participants; and (c) the amount of funding for supported 
[competitive] employment programming over time. 

Data obtained from these four measurement domains can be used not just for 
program-level accountability, but also can be useful to each of the following actors: 

• pederal and state policymakers who are interested in whether the supported 
employment initiative is accomplishing its goals; 
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>State and local administrators who are interested in whether system 
transformation is occurring, and if so, in identifying the related cost and service 
impacts; 

•Program npflrators who are interested in tracking project resources and 
services provided to participants, as well as the outcomes of services for 
participants, and In refining service designs to maximize project effectiveness; 

•Consumer groups and individual pare nts and participants , who are interested 
In expanding community-based employment options and in choosing tlie best 
program for themselves or their children with disabilities; 

•gmployers who may be considering whether to hire a supported-emptoyment 
participant or whether to sponsor a supported-employment group work site; 

»Sodal scientists who are interested in tracing the net impacts of the investment 
in supported employment from the participant and taxpayer perspectives as 
well as in analyzing the factors influencing project effectiveness. 



Addressing Accountability Through Program Analysis 

The purpose of this section is to suggest that accountability can best be 
approached through the use of one or more types of program analysis. Two premises 
undertie this discussion, Rrst, the direction of program analysis in the next decade will 
be more applied and policy oriented; second, the demand for program accountability 
will increase, along with measuring and reporting requirements. 

To be accountable is to be responsible and clear. Yet questions are often 
raised regarding "accountable to whom" and "accountable for what." Our experience 
tells us that we are accountable to a heterogeneous constituency composed of 
consumers, taxpayers, politicians, staff, and other professionals. Each of us has his or 
her own accountability perspective and acceptance criteria. In the area of employment 
services for developmentally disabled adults, we are accountable to this population for 
their opportunity to gain economic benefits and an improved quality of work life. How 
this accountability might be realized is described in the following discussion, which 
describes four proactive analytic strategies for the next decade. 

Analytic Strategies in the Next Decade 

This section discusses briefly four analytic strategies that individuals in this field 
may want to use. The type of analysis one attempts depends on the questions asl;ed, 
the complexity of available data, and the sophistication of the research efforts. The 
four strategies include experimental, formative, summative, and outcome-cost 
research. 

Experimental Research 

Some research efforts will continue to focus on evaluating hypotheses, 
determining cause-effect relationships, and conducting experimental control studies. 
This research strategy will require random assignment to groups, the ability to control 
intemal and extemal variance, and informed consent. Experimental research will most 
likely explore policy considerations concerning such issues as 
programmatic/intervention effects, impact studies, and controlled multivariate analysis. 
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Programmatic/lntflrvflntiQn Effects. Studies involving random assignment to 
experimental/control or Program 1/Program 2 conditions will be conducted to 
determine the effectiveness of such model components as short*terni training or 
supported employment. 

Impact stttdifts. Various employment programs and strategies will be evaluated 
to determine the!r impact on outcome measures and the quality of community and 
work Kfe. 

Contrniied Miiftivariata Analysis. Multivariate analysis as an experimental 
research design will be used to determine the relationship(s) between client and 
environmental characteristics (including training, employment, and support systems) 
and selected outcome measures. 
Process Analysis 

Process analysis involves describing what a program does, including its 
clientele, decision rules, and programmatic components. It frequently focuses on 
providing feedback to program managers about their program's history and 
effectiveness. These data can be used to formulate management hypotheses that can 
be answered through experimental research or impact analysis. Examples include 
client-referenced progress variables! such as skill acquisition, wages, quality of life, 
and movement into environments characterized as more independent, productive, and 
community integrated; utilization patterns; unit*of-seryice costs; quality assurance 
measures; staff turnover rates; consumer satisfaction surveys; and employer 
satisfaction surveys. This level of analysis requires standardized process and 
outcome measures, a computerized management information system, and 
management's ongoing commitment to questions and analysis. 
Impact Analysis 

The focus here is upon the imuad that a program has on its clientele. The 
purpose is frequently to compare nnmpafahlQ programs on standardized outcome 
measures to determine which of a number of approaches to supported employment or 
short-term training (as examples) is the most effective and efficient. It is important to 
realize, however, that impact analysis can be conducted only on programs vr/' Imilar 
goals, objectives, client characteristics, program components, and outcome measures. 
This strategy is more sophisticated and demanding because it requires comparable 
data from similar programs, bu; it should yield valuable information to policymakers 
and funding sources regarding the most efficient and productive way to provide 
employment for developmentally disabled adults. 
Cost-Benefit Analysis 

This level of analysis provides managers and policy makers with some 
indication fo the benefits accruing froiTi a specific program vis-a-vis its cost. The 
results of cost-benefit analysis can be used not only to make comparisons among 
programs but also to ar^swer a critical accountability question among some 
constituents: "What are we getting for our money?" The following important points 
need la be kept in mind regarding cost*benefit analysis. 

^^uftiple Perspectives on Outcomes . The majority of current perspectives focus 
on a social cost-benefit model that calculates both economic and non-economic 
aspects into the benefits, as opposed to merely how much the person repays society- 
the payback model. In addition, one needs to view the benefits from a number of 
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perspectives, including those of the participant, the taxpayer, and society In general 
(Schalock & Thornton, In press). 

MuMplfl Perspectives on Cost. There is currently no agreed-upon formula for 
cost determination. Hence, some models Include opportunity costs, time-related costs, 
and systems-level (rules and regulations) fixed costs. 

These four types of analyses are presented In Table 3. They are not ranked 
according to level of sophistication, but should be detemilned by the questions asked, 
the available data sets, the research capabilities of the program or system, and the 
sophistication of the management information system. Any of the four analysis 
strategies results In Information that shouki be useful to program managers and policy- 
level personnel In reaching the objective of developing employment services for 
developmentally disabled Individuals. Furthermore, they will provide the 
accountability that habllitation programs currently need and will continue to need In 
the future. 

In short, we are Involved In a social experiment, the hypothesis of which is that 
we can make a difference In the lives and employment status of persons with 
developmental disabilities. This experiment not only can be conducted, but it must be 
conducted. What historians write about us in the future largely depends upon how 
seriously we respond to the many faces of accountability. 
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Table 3 

RESEARCH STRATEGIES FOR THE NEXT DECADE; FOCUS, DATA REQUIREMENTS, AND PRODUCTS 



Research Strateov Focus Data Requirementc Products 



Experimental 


Evaluating hypotheses 
Determining cause-effect relations 
Conducting experimental-control 
studies 


Random assignment to groups. 
Control intemal-extemal variance 
Informed consent-Reliable/valid 
measures 


Programmatic/intervention effects 
Impact studies 

Controlled muiti-variance analysis 


PfocessAnalysIs 


Management hypotheses 
Outcome-referenced data reflecting 

a pn9gFam*s effectiveness and 

efficiency. 
Describing a program*s clients, 

dedslon rules and intervention 

strategies 


Standardized process and outcome 
measures 

Computerized management informa- 
tion system 


Staff utilization patterns 
Unit of service costs 
Quanty assurance measures 
Program/Process Descriptions 


ImpaVH AjiaJySlS 


rianning 
Budgetary 

Systems>level management Is sues 


PmnraniQ uiith elmllsir fioolQ nitlof^ 
i^ii/yiaiiio Willi siiiiiiaf yueiid, uujqu- 

fives, client characteristics, pro- 
gram compon^^nts, and outcome 
measures 


CQmDari<>ons of diffflrant nnvirsmfi* 

v/uiii^aii9wii9 ui uiiioioiii piuyicuiio 

impacts on comparable groups 


Benefrt-Cost Analysis 


Program benefits 
Program Costs 
Accounting Perspectives 


Muttiple outcomes 

Costing methodology and capability 

Valu.ng Benefits 


Program comparisons 
Benefit/cost analysis statements 
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Commentary: The Many Faces of Accountability 



Annette M. Veech 
Visiting Educational Specialist 
Office of Vocational Education Research 

Janice A. Seitz 
Graduate Research Assistant 
Council on Teacher Education 



History is certain to characterize the 1960s as the decade of accountability. 
Recent reports on education, such as A Nation at Risk: The im perativQ for Educational 
Reform (National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1963), have provided the 
impetus (or citizens to demand educational reform. In an attempt to improve the quality 
of our educational programs and increase public schools' accountability to the 
American public, standardized tests for students and their teachers ?re being required. 
With a national billion-dollar deficit and large amounts of money being spent on the 
arms race, this reform movement has implications for all programs benefiting from the 
federal tax dollar. Especially at risk are social programs that seek to develop our 
human resources. Politicians and the American taxpayer are in essence demanding 
proof that their tax dollars are being well spent. 

Dr. Schalock's concern for how historians will view our current rehabilitation 
efforts is an important one from a humanitarian point of view (i.e., Are we making a 
difference in the lives of persons with handicaps?). With regard to the public's current 
demand for accountability, his focus is also timely. 

Accountability factors and evaluation measures have indeed evolved into 
multifacetf d indicators of the rehabilitation field's efforts to "vocationalize" per.<;ons with 
handicaps. These efforts now include the socialization and integration of persons with 
handicaps into community-based work settings and lifestyles (Rusch & Phelps. 1966). 
Dr. Schalock has presented this evolution in his chapter and proposes methodologies 
for evaluating the accountability of current rehabilitation efforts. 

The case has been proven that persons with handicaps can indeed produce 
goods and services needed by our society with the aid of various forms of support 
services (Boles. Bellamy, Horner, & Mank. 1965; Wehman, 1961). However, the 
rehabilitation field is now being held accountable for evaluating the effectiveness of 
the quality of life, appropriate job match, and social integral ion of clients that result 
from these vocational placements (Bellamy, Rhodes. & Albin, 1966). As Dr. Schalock 
pointed out in his chapter, interagency collaborative efforts are integral to the provision 
of this plethora of services to persons with handicaps today. But as he stated, this 
collaborative process has resulted in the decrease of specific program incentives so 
necessary to each agency's staff intemationalization of program goals and objectives. 
These conflicts Inherent in serving clients with multiple needs brir^g to focus the fact 
that the every essence of the rehabilitation system is changing with unalterable 
swiftness. The dilemma is that most agencies are still rewarded for case closures 
evidenced by "final" employment placements, whereas the actual trend Is to serve 
clients from various service perspectives (collaborative case maintenance) based 
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upon individualized needs. Therefore* it is imperative that, to be of value in the future, 
programmatic accountability must be accompanied by an assessment of current 
overall rehabilitation and economic trends. 

The emphasis is now upon tha "whole" client, requiring cooperative services 
from a variety of sources. Historical practices and outcomes within a variety of 
educational, rehabilitative, and job training disciplines could be of great value if 
integrated into current rehabilitation initiative efforts. However, it seems that 
professionals and authors presently active In the transition movem.ent do not 
incorporate a great deal of the knowledge already proven within these fields (Phelps, 
1986). 

In order to evaluate these programmatic and global issues effectively and to 
identify the accountable factors (e.g., legislation, policies, practices, and practitioner 
efforts) related to them, it would seem that rehabilitation should be scrutinized as an 
interrelated economic/societal system. Economics encompasses the careful use of all 
resources, proactive tNnking and strategic planning. As a system, rehabilitation has 
also evolved into a field in which careful application of all resources (client as well as 
facility) are now considered as accountable factors In vocational programming efforts. 
Economics is characterized by several assumptions: (a) there are limited resources, 
costs, benefits, and opportunity costs in any given situation; (b) individual choice, a 
given in any economic decision, may be measured in monetary and non-monetary 
terms; (c) incentives of each decision must be assessed; and (d) individual goals may 
be measured in terms of the situational context (Lane, 1985; Ostrom & Ostrom, 1977). 

An initial parallel may be drawn in that rehabilitation resources are Indeed 
limited: funding is restricted, limited training opportunities and time constraints are 
evident, and the mova toward a fully integrated society has been comparatively slow. 
Although there are coi^ts associated with the use of sheltered employment settings 
(i.e., low client salaries and social segregation), there are also costs involved in 
competitive employment settings (e.g., societal baniers and misconceptions, possible 
toss of Social Security benefits to clien*s). A variety of benefits to the worker with 
handicaps are now emphasized: quality of life, sala^, fringe benefits, social 
opportunities, and family considerations to name a few. opportunity cost, what must be 
forfeited in exchange for what is gained, must now be viewed realistically in terms of 
Social Security benefits lost because of competitive employment earnings. 
Secondary incentives such as fringe benefits, personal independence, and social 
integration a^e viewed as equally important factors as sala^. Appropriate job match 
between the individual and the wortc setting, supported training, and maintenance 
activities illustrate the current trend to correlate individual goals within the contextual 
employment setting. 

The task, an extremely complex and difficult one. Is to correlate the 
accountability of the overall system to the needs of the individual with handicaps. Only 
by evaluating the system at all levels (i.e., national, state, regional, local, individual), 
and from all perspectives (I.e., legislative, political, agency, consumer, family, 
employer, comnunity), can the current rehabilitation movement be thoughtfully 
directed. Strategic, long-range planning efforts, inherent within the discipline of 
economics and demonstrated historically, may be utilized to develop a future system 
based upon planning rather than reaction. 
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In an attempt to put recent sports on education In perspective, Harry Brondy, 
Professor Enfieritus at the Unlvarslty of Illinois (1985), stated that evCiy ihird year of a 
decade is distinguished by a new educational crisis. In reality, however, each new 
crisis Is part of a never-ending cycle. If effective school reform is to occur, a sound 
philosophy based on reflection and research supported deliberation would sccrn an 
appropriate placement for the quick*fix, poiltically expedient methods to wMch we 
have become accustomed. 

In the areas of rehabilitation. Dr. Schalock'c r>roposed accountability strat?>gies 
would provide data on the quality and outcomes of our current rehabilitaiion efforts. In 
conjunction with the collective body cf knowledge available from education, 
rehabilitation, and the employment sector, these measures could provide personnel in 
the fieki with a knowledge base upon which to reflect. 
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